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“HIS work refleéts confiderable credit on its. author, who 

has already been. fuccefsfuk i in the fame. purfuits. . Mr. 
Pennant’s firt defign was to, become the zoologift of North 
America, while, as.a Briton, he could lay fome claim to the 
fovereignty of that vaft tra&t; but fince the revolutions on 
this continent have deprived ‘ae of his dominions, he is 
become a citizen of the world: he is now only canfined 
by an imaginary limit, and occafionally fteps beyond it. Per- 
haps, on account of his firft difappointment, he feems to 
fhow, i in every line where the‘ fabjeé& will petit, the indig. 
nation and forrow, which he feéls for the feparation. of Ame. 
rica. To us, who. wih: ta view ‘every. fubjeét in the mot 
pleafing light, there are many fourcés of confolation,. The 
prefent work affords one, which: though, inconfiderable,. is 
worth mentioning; for had the firft defign only been ,com- 
pleted, we thould probably have been, deprived. of a great 
fhare of the information and entertainment.which we received 
from the introduction: not ‘to add, that:the- pleafure which 
we always feel from accompanying our-intelligent. naturahit, 
muft increafe with the extent of his refearches.; .. . 

His fart obje& was. to defcribe the animals.of North Ame- 
rica only ; but he has extended his plan to the, farthest limits 
of the arétic world, including .thoie of Kamifchatka and the 
-weltern coafts of America. Thefe he examines not merely. as 
a naturalift,. but frequently-as a philofopher : an union which 
is always defirable, though it be not a very frequent o¢curs 
- rence. The introduétion contains a fancied voyage, which 
‘has great merit, as it comprehends a philofopbical defeription 
of. the countries inhabited - by thofe animals which the author 
afterwards defcribes. This kind of geography, though. highly 
rationaly and affording to the {peculative mind great enter- 
tainment, has {eldom been attended to, We gave a {pecimen 
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342 Pennant’s Ar&ic Zoology. 
of it in our review, of captain Cook’s Jatt voyage; for we 
thought it would be a more inftructive account of this cele- 
brated -navigator’s great attempts, than we could give by ex- 
tracting a defcription of the night-dance, or the proceffion of 
the chiefs of Owhyhee. To'thefe articles, in the fifty-eighth Vo- 
lume of our Journal, we fhall have frequent occafion to refer. 
Our author fets out from London, and defcribes the eaftern 
coafts of England and Scotland, the appearance of Shetland, 
the Feroe Iflands, and Iceland, which he fuppofés, with great 
reafon, to be the Ultima Thule. From thence he returns to the 
firaits of Dover, and examines the oppofite coaits of Flanders, 
Holland, Germany, and Jutland ; the coafts of the Baltic, 
including the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. He then goes 
along the winding and extenfive coaft of Norway, ‘to the North 
Cape. From thence he’ ‘ takes his departure’ for the Cherie 
iflands; and Spitzbergen, and returns to the Cape, again to 
proceed in order to the White Sea, the mouth of the Lena, 
y the Icy Sea, arid TYfchutfki-nofs. From thence along a coaft 
which we have already deicribed, he extends his voyage to 
the fouthern extremity of Kamtfchatka, examining the inter- 
mediate iflands, and the famous freight. . On the coat of 
America, he begins his defcription at California, and pro- 
ceeds, in captain Cook’s traét, to Icy Cape. From thence 
he fteps to Coppermine river, to Greenland, and America: 
the furvey of the eaftern coaft of America is finifhed at the 
- Bay of Fundy. 

This is an abftract of our author’s philofophical voyage, 
which abounds with juit refleétions, accurate obfervations, and. 
fplendid defcriptions, in his own peculiar energetic language. 
By a modern polifh, the language would probably lofe its 
force; but it would be alfo free from firiking anomalies, both 
of {pelling and conftruction. We agree with him in many 
refpects, but fometimes think him miftaken. He chiefly fails, 
in confidering the objects in detail, without obferving the 
effects of each change on the neighbouring coafts. As our 
own fituation is of the greateft confequence to us, we fhall 
feleé&t a {pecimen from the firft part; and it will give us an 
opportunity of explaining the objection which we have juft 
mentioned. 

‘ Let me take my departure northward, from the ftreights of 
Dover, the fite of the iithmus of the once peuinfulated Britain. 
No.certain caufe can be given for the mighty convulfion which 
tore us from the continent: whether it was rent by an earth 
quake, or whether it was worn through by the continual dafh- 
ing of the waters, no Pythagoras is left to folve the Fortuna 

' jecorum : | 
‘Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam folidifiima tellus 
Effi fretum.’  ¢ | 
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But it is probable, that the great philofopher alluded to the 
partial deftruction of the Atlantica infula, mentioned by Plato 
as a diftant tradition of his days. It was effected by an earth- 
quake and a deluge, which might have rent afunder ‘the narrow 
ifthmus in queftion, and left Britain, large as it feems at pre- 
fent, the mere wreck of its original fize. The Scilly ifles, the 
Hebrides, Orknies, Schetland, and perhaps the Feroe iflands, 
may pofibly be no more than fragments of the once far- 
extended region, I have no quarrel about the word i/and, 
The little ifthmus, compared to the whole, might have been a 
junction never attended to in the limited navigations of very 
early times. The peninfula had never been wholly explored, 
and it paffed with the antients for a genuine ifland. The cor- 
refpondency of ftrata on part of the oppofite fhores of Britain 
and France, leaves-no room to doubt but that they were once 
united. The chalky cliffs of Blancnez, between Calais and 
Bologne, and thofe to the weftward of Dover; exactly tally.: 
the laft are vaft and contiaued ; the former fhort, and the ter- 
mination of the immenfe bed. Between Bologne and Folkftone 
(about fix miles from the latter) is another memorial of the 
junction of the two countries ; a narrow fubmarine hill, called 
the Rip-raps, about a quarter of a mile broad, and ten miles 
long, exrending eaftwards towards the Goodwin Sands.’ Its 
materials are boulder-ftones, adventitious to many ftrata, The 
depth of water on it, in very low fpring tides, is only fourteen 
feet. The fifhermen from Folkftone have often touched it with 
a fifteen feet oar; fo that it is juftly the dread of navigators, 
Many a tall fhip has perifhed on it, and funk inftantly into 
twenty-one fathoms water. In July 1782, the Bellifle of fixty- 
four guns ftruck,, and lay on it during three hours ;- but by 
ftarting her beer ‘and water, got clear off.’ 


If.we furvey the fituation of England and Ireland, we hall 
find yaft bays on the weftern fide, trending weft and north- 
welt, -The ‘chain of iflands from Ireland to Iceland, includ. 
ing the weitern iflands of Scotland and the ifles of Feroe, are 
obvioufly the remains of a vaft continent, partly oyerwhelmed, 
and of which the higheft lands are only vifible. This is the 
opinion of our author ; and it is fo obvious from infpection 
only, that jt could not efcape : a philofophical geographer : it 
is confirmed by the enquiries of the mineralogift, who gene- 
rally finds the fides abrupt and craggy, and the ftrata fre- 
quently correfponding to thofe of the neighbouring ifland. 
We have already remarked, that there feems to have been a 
continued motion of the’ fea, from the equator to the poles ; : 
and, from the fituation of our ifland, this motion: muft in- 
creafe the impetus of the fea on its weftern coat; for, whether 
by wecreafing the balk, and confequently the momentum of 
the northern Atlantic, it aéts direétly on the fhore, or rever- 
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berating.from the folid barrier.of the frozen ocean, ‘it ‘indi 
reGtly increafes the impetus 3 yet in either way, it-muft pro- 
duce the fame effet. In this view then, we muft confider the 
Britifh Channel as a va bay, in which the fea has followed its 
ufual courfe. Ta every part of the Englith fhore we find marks 
of an incroaching tide; and the rocks of Guernfey confit of 
primeval granite, which compofes fo targe a fhare of the ad- 
joining continent. ‘The German Ocean was another bay, in 
a contrary direction, derived from the reverberated current ; 
and the old ifthmus, as Mr. Pennant obferves, was ‘at 
through by the united force of \thofe oppofite tides. But we 
cannot think that #t was chiefly effected by the, northern cur- 
rent, though the tides at prefent meet in the Englifh channel ; 
for we are informed by Dr. Wallis, that they formerly met in 
the German Ocean, and, by their concourfe, formed the 
Dogger Banks, off the coat of Zealand. To allege that the 
yeverberated current was not fo ftrong as the dirett, might be 
an anfair argument, becaufe it depends On Our Own Opinion ; . 
Bat there are better proofs of its inferior power, viz. the want 
of harbours on the eaftern coaft, which Mr. Pennant has pro- 
perly noticed, without any view. towards an hypothefis; and 
the exiftence of confiderable flat grounds on the fame coaft, 
now forfaken by the fea. Mr. Pennant has mentioned, that 
the defiruction of the ifthmus muit. have oceafioned the fea to 
have retired from thofe flat grounds which it bad occupied 
before that event; but we think the confequences muft have 
been more extenfive. On the flat ‘parts of the aveffera coat 
we find ‘marine bodies, and are confequently led to fufped, 
that the formation of the Britihh Channel maft have contri- 
‘buted to‘drain them, though it would not affect the deeper 
harbours. . Again, it is highly probable, that the fame con- 
vulfion muft have leffened the force with which the tide was 
driven tp the Baltic, and contributed to draw off the waters 
reverberated from the icy barrier, fo as to lefien the White Sea. 
By thefe united caufes, the gulfs of Bothoia and Finland 
& were produced, which had been before ftreights, and formed 
&@ marine communication between the German and Arttic 
Oceans, to ‘the Eaft of the north cape. On the coafts of 
Kent, the changes we have mentioned are evident; and. the 
fuxes and the refluxes of the tide feem to have raifed the land 
very confiderably. In our late review of the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, we mentioned the vaft depth at which the water 
was at~laft found in Languard fort. The fuperincumbent 
parts were fand and clay ; and that the water was preffed and 


confined by additional weight, is evident from the fa&, that 
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when the workmen arrived at the {pring, it foon arofe to the 
level of the prefent furface. 

‘This feparation certainly happened beyond the reach of 
hiftorical records, though Dr, Wallis is willing to believe that 
it gave occafion to Plato’s account of the fubmerfion of his 
famous. Atlantica. We readily believe'that this hiftory is not 
entirely fabulous; and that a vaft peninfula, {eparated from 
the continent, may at a diftant periad, and im other countries, 
have been exaggerated into an event, fimilar to that which he 
has related; but there are fome cireumftances in. the hiftory 
which do not properly fuit with this event. Plato exprefly 
fays, that Js Atlantica was five days fail from the Britifh 
illand ; and that the fun did not fet there for thirty days toge- 
ther. Thefe two diftinQions feem to point out fome country 
far north of the extremes of Britain. 

This enguiry has led us fo far, that we can only remark in 

general on the other parts of our author’s imaginary voyage. 
If his obfervations iecttig the extenfive woods of the north- 
ern iflands are well founded, we mutt fuppofe that they were 
once a part of the main land, or that fome fpecies of trees, 
which are now extinét, but which were capable of bearing 
both the fpray from the billows, and the great cold, then ex- 
ifted. Either of thefe circumftances are highly probable; but 
we have known fome inftances where foffils have been miftaken 
for wood; and would recommend a farther examination of 
thefe apparent trees. 
_ Mr. Pennant ftill adheres to the former opinion, that Ame- 
rica was peopled from the eafiern coaft of Afia; and his au- 
thority has induced us again to examine the queftion, with all 
the neceflary attention, But we fee not the leaf reafon to 
change our fentiments. Naturalifts muft at laft decide. It 
is fufficient to allege, that the prefent inhabitants of the op- 
pofite continents are very different from each other. The 
Americans in that part refemble the Greenlanders ; and this 
race at Nootka Sound joins another different from 7#; and 
from all the inhabitants of Afia. Mr. Pennant has feleéted 
thofe cuftoms which are fimilar; but they are fo genera], as 
to deftroy even the probability that one nation is derived from 
the other. 

There is another fubje&, on which we differefrom Mr, Pen- 
nant and fome other philofophers of confiderable judgment, 
viz. the former fituation of the adjoining continents of Afia 
and America. He thinks that they were once nearer to each 
other ; but, in the ninety-firft page of the volume before re- 
ferred to, we ftated the reafons which we thought fupported 
the oppofite opinion. If our author withes tq eftablith by this 
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means, his fentiments refpecting the population of Americas 
he muft be aware, that this diftance is not too great to confine 
the inhabitants ; but that even a lefs would prevent the paf- 
fage of many animals. If we examine thefe, and their feve-. 
ral natures, we fhall find the fource of population ftill more 
obfcure than before. We need not again allege the reafons 
for our opinion, and we have little to add to them. It is pro- 
bable, that the general effect of volcanos is to raife the land 
above its ordinary level, and confequently to gain upon the 
fea ; if this be the cafe, we fhall find on the fhores of both 
continents, marks of thefe operations. It is equally certain, 
that they fometimes contribute,‘ by altering the ballance, to 
. produce the oppofite effeét; but, fo far as we can perceive, 
they gain on the land in thofe fpots on which their ravages 
are exerted, and the inundations are in more diftant places. 

It is with more reafon, that our author fuppofes a great part 
of North America to be gained from the fea; and this has 
been chiefly effected by the fea burfting through the land to 
the fouth of Florida, fo as to form the gulph of Mexico, 
leaving only ‘the high grounds in the form of iflands, the 
greater and lefs Antilles, or, as we choofe to call them, the 
Windward and Leeward Iflands. ‘This dereliction is particu- 
larly perceived on the neighbouring coaits.of the Floridas and 
Carolinas; but is obvious in very diftant countries. We fuf- 
pect, with our author, that America is a new world, in more 
fenfés than is commonly underftood. The following defcrip- 

tion is highly curious ; and the reader will perceive, that it 
thay be employed to eftablith fome very important queftions. 


“I muft here mention the adventitious fruits, fuch as nuts 
and other vegetable produdtions which are brought by the waves 
to thefe fhores, thofe of Feroe and the Orknies, from Jamaica 
and other neighbouring parts. We muft have recourfe to a 
caufe very remote from this place. Their vehicle is the gulph- 
ftream from the gulph of Mexico. The trade-winds force the 
great body of the ocean from the weftward through the Antilles 
into that gulph, when it is forced backward along the fhore 
from the mouth of the Mifliffipi to Cape Florida ; doubles thae 
Cape in the narrow fea between it.and Cuba, and from Cape 
Florida to Cape Cannaveral runs nearly north, at the diftance 
of from five to feven leagues from fhore, and extends in breadth 
from fifteen to eighteen leagues. There are regular foundings 
from the land to the edge of the ftream, where the depth is 
generally {eventy fathoms ; after that no bottom can be found. 
The foundings of Cape Cannaveral are very fteep and uncer- 
tain, as the water hallows fo quick, that from forty fathoms it 
will immediately leffen to fifteen, and from that to four or lefs; 
fo that, ‘without great care, a fhip may be in a few minutes on 
-fhore: 
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fhore. It muft be obferved, that. notwithftanding the gulph- 
ftream'in general is faid to begin where foundings end, yet its 
influence extends feveral leagues within the foundings ; and vel- 
fels often find a confiderable current fetting to the northward 
all along the coaft, till they get into eight or ten fathom water, 
even where the foundings ftretch to twenty leagues from the 
fhore ; but their current is generally augmented or leffened by 
the prevailing winds, the force of which however, can but 
little affe& the grand unfathomable ftream. From Cape Can- 
naveral to Cape Hatteras the foundings begin to widen in the 
extent of their run from the fhore to the inner edge of the 
‘ftream, the diftance being generally near twenty leagues, and 
the foundings very regular to about feventy fathoms near the. 
edge of the ftream, where no bottom can be afterwards found. 
Abreaft of Savannah river, the current fets nearly north ; after 
which, as if from a bay, it ftretches north-eaft to Cape Hat- 
teras ; and from thence it fets eaft-north-ealt, till it has loft its 
force. As Cape Hatteras runs a great way into the fea, the 
edge of the ftream is only from five to feven leagues diftant 
from the cape ; and the: force and rapidity of the main ftream 
has fuch influence, within that diftance, over thips bound to 
the fouthward, that in very high foul winds, or in calms, they 
have frequently been hurried back to the northward, which has 
often occafioned great difappointment both to merchant fhips 
and to men of war, as was often experienced in the late war. 
In December 1754, an exceeding good failing fhip, bound from 
Philadelphia to Charleftown, got abreaft of Cape Hatteras 
every day during thirteen days, fométimes even with the tide, 
and in a middle diftance between the cape and the inner edge 
of the ftream; yet the fhip: was forced back regularly, and 
could only recover its loft way with the morning breeze, till 
the fourteenth day, when a brilk gale helped it to item the 
current, and get to the fouthward ot the cape. ‘This fhews the 
iinpoffibility of any thing which has fallen into the ftream re- 
turning or {topping in its courfe. 

‘On the outfide of the ftream is a {trong eddy or contrary 
current towards the ocean; and on the infide, next to America, 
a flrong tide fets againft it. When it fets off from Cape Hat- 
teras, it takes a current nearly north-eaft; but in its courfe 
meets a great current that fets from the north, and probably 
comes from. Hudion’s Bay, along. the coaft of Labrador, till 
the ifland of Newfoundland divides it; part fetting along the 
coaft through the ftreights of Belleifle, and fweeping paft Cape 
Breton, runs obliquely againft the guiph-ftream, and gives it 
a more eaftern direction: the other part of the northern cur- 
rent is thought to join it on the eaftern fide of Newfoundland. 
The influence of thefe joint currents muft be far felt ; yet pof- 
fibly its force is not fo great, nor contracted in fuch a pointed 
and circum{cribed direction as before they encountered. The 
prevailing winds all over this part of the ocean are the weft an 
| R'4 i iy Maa oe north, 
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north-weft, and confequently the whole body of the weftern 
ocean feems, from their influefice, to have what the mariners 
calla /?# to the eaftward, or to the north-eaft-by-eaft. Thus 
the productions of Jamaica, and other places bordering on the 
gulph of Mexico, may be firft brought by the ftream out of the 
guiph, inveloped in the fargaffé or alga of the gulph round 
Cape Florida, and hurried by the current either along thé 
American flrore, or fent into the ocean in the courfe along the 
ftream, and then by the fet of the ftream, and the prevailing 
winds, which generally blow two-thirds of the year, wafted to 
the fhores of Europe, where they are found. 

‘The maft of the Tilbury man of war, burnt at Jamaica, 
was thus conveyed to the weftern fide of Scotland ; and among 
the amazing quantity of drift-wood, or timber, annually flung 
on the coafts of Ireland, are fome fpecies which grow in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina. All the great rivers of thofe countries 
contribute their fhare ; the Alatamwha, Santee, and Rodnok, 
and all the rivers which flow into the Chefapeak, fend down 
in floods numberlefs*trees; but Iceland is alfo obliged to 
Europe for much of its drift-wood ; for the common pine, fir, 
lime, and willows, are among thofe enumerated by Mr. Troille ; 
all which, ‘probably, were wafted from Norway.’ 


The extent of this quotation will prevent us from adding 
much more from our intelligent author ; but we muft not, in 
juftice, leave him without a fhert fpecimen of his\defcriptive 
powers. We fhall afterwards purfue this work in a future 
Number. : 


‘ The vaft height of the precipices, and the amazing gran- 
deur of the caverns which open on the north fide, giving wide 
and folemn-admiffion, through ‘moft exalted arches, into the ~ 
body of the mountain; together with the gradual decline of 
ight, the deep filence of the place unlefs interrupted by the 
firiking of the oar, the collifion of a {welling wave againft the 
fides, or the loud flutter of the pigeons afirighted from their 
nefts in the diftant roof; afford pleafyres of fcenery which fuch 
formations as this.alone can yield. Thete alfo are wonderfully 
diverfiied. “In fome parts the caverns penetrate far, and end 
in darknefs ; in others are pervious, and give a romantic paf- 
fage by another opening equally fuperb. Many of the rocks 
are infulated, of a pyramidal form, and fcar te a great height. 
The bafes of moit are folid; but in fome pierced through and 
arched. All are covered with the dung of the innumerable 
flecks of migratory birds which refort here annually to breed, 
and fill every little projéeCtion, every hole, which will give them 
leave to reft. Multitodes were fwimmjng about; others fwarmed 
in the air, and ftunned us with the variety of their croaks and 
fereams. Kittiwakes and herring-gulls, guillemots and black 
guillemots, auks, puffins, fhags, and corvorants, are among the 

_dpectes which refort hither. The notes of all fea-fowl are mot 
harih 
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harfh and inharmonious. I have often refted under racks like 
thefe, attentive to the various founds over my head; which, 
mixed with the deep roar of the waves flowly fwelling, and re- 
tiring from the vaft caverns beneath, have produced a fine effec. 
The fharp voice of the guils, the frequent chatter of the guille- 
mots, the loud notes of the auks, the fcream of the herons, 
together with the deep periodical croak of the corvorants, 
which ferves asa bafs to the reft, have often furnifhed me with - 
a concert, which joined to the wild fcenery furrounding me, 
afforded in an high degree that ipécies of pleafure which re- 
fults from the novelty and the gloomy majefty of the enter- 
tainment.’ [To be continued. | 





Philofophical TranfaGions of the Royal Society of London. Vel, 
LXXIV. For the Year 1784. Part I. (Concluded, from p. 167.3 


A Rticle XIII. Experiments on Air. By Henry Cavendith, 

Efq. F.R.S. and S. A.—There is confiderable infor- 
mation to be derived from thefe experiments, which are new, 
Original, and frequently conclufive.. Mr. Kirwan objects only 
to one part; and, though it be a leading one, we think that 
the controverfy is now nearly brought to one point, to be de- 
cided by experiment, The author’s firft object is to enquire 
into the lofs of the air, diminifhed by phlogiftication ; and 
the next to examine the form which it puts on. . It was the 
opinion of Dr, Priefiley, that, in the procefs of phlogittica- 
tion, fixed air was precipitatcd from that which was changed : 
the French philofophers have fince fufpeéted, that no fixed air 
énters into the compofition of atmofpheric air, as a mixt; 
but that a {mall proportion is only accidentally combined with 
it; and that, if any fixed air is difcovered, it is generated ra- 
ther than feparated. Mr. Cavendifh, in the paper before us, 
denies that any fixed air is produced by phlogiftication of 
common air, except what may appear from its accidental im- 
purities, or be contained in the fubftances employed for the ex- 
periment. ‘The air, for inflance, phlogifticated by the burn- 
ing or diftillation of animal and vegetable fubftances, is con- 
taminated by fixed air, from the bodies themfelves ; but the 
calcination of metals, burning of fulphur. or. phofporus, the 
mixture of common and nitrous air, and the explofion of in- 
fiammable air, are not equally liable to exception. ‘Thefe 
proceffes he therefore examines in their order. 

When thefe more certain experiments were made. with 
accuracy, there was no reafon to fufpect that the diminution 
of the air was owing to the feparation or production of fixed 
air; fo that, after mentioning them, Mr. Cavendith foon pro- 
ceeds to the fecond part, viz. to enquire into the caufe of the 
dimi- 
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diminution. As there feemed great reafon to think, that both 
the nitrous and vitriolic acids were convertible into dephlo- 
gifticated air, Mr. Cavendifh enquired whether the pure air 
might not, by phlogiftication, be changed-into either of thefe 
acids. But, on examination, the fufpicion proved to be with- 
out foundation. In the courfe of it, the author recom- 
mends to the attention of chemifts, the neutrals formed by 
phlogiiticated acids ; and finds, from fome of the refults, that 
the acid in nitrous air is nearly twice as ftrong as in any other 
form, The caufe of the diminution was, with greater proba- 
bility, fufpe&ed to be a converfion of the pure air (a term 
which we fhall ufe in fature inftead of dephlogifticated) into 
water. When common and inflammable air were exploded 
together, a lofs of weight 1s faid to have been obferved, and 
the veffel employed to have been covered with a copious dew. 
In Mr. Cavendifh’s experiment the weight was not altered; 
but the dew was very confpicuous. We fufpect however fome 
inattention, for, in our experiment, the weight was really 
diminified ; and as it involves fome important confequences, 
we would recomménd another trial. There is one circum- 
ftance worth: remarking: when pure and inflammable air are 
ufed, the water is acid ; but with common air ic is free from 
every impregnation. The acidity is afterwards found to de- 
pend on the degree of phlogiftication of the air: when it is 
entirely phlogiiticated, the water is’ quite pure, and all the 
inflammable air, with one-fifth of the common air employed, 
feems to be converted into water. 

To explain the appearance of the acid, we muft premife 
fome obfervations, from Mr. Cavendifh’s article. 


‘ Before I enter into the caufe of thefe phznomena, it will 
be proper to take notice, that phlogiflicated air appears to be 
nothing elfe than the nitrous acid united to phlogifton ; for 
when nitre is deflagrated with charcoal, the acid is almoft en- 
tirely converted into this kind of air. That the acid is entirely 
converted into air, appears from the common procefs for mak- 
ing what is called clyilus of nitre; fordf the nitre and charcoal 
are dry, fcarce any thing is found in the veflels prepared for 
condenfing the fumes; but if they are moift a little liquor is 
collected, which is nothing but the water contained in the ma- 
terials, impregnated with ‘a little alkali, proceeding in all pro- 
bability from the imperfectly burnt charcoal, and a little fixed 
alkali, confifting of fome cf the alkalized nitre carried over by 
the heat and watery vapours. As far as I can perceive too, at 
prefent, the air into which much of the greateft part of the 
acid is converted, differs in no refpect from the common air, 
which is phlogifticated. A fmall part of the acid, however, is 
turned into nitrous air, and the whole is mixed with a good 
deal 
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deal of fixed, and perhaps a little inflammable air ; both pro- 
ceeding from the charcoal. 

‘It is well known that the nitrous acid is alfo converted by 
phlogiftication into nitrous air, in which refpect there feems a 
confiderable analogy between that and the vitriolic acid ; for 
the vitrivlic acid, when united to a {maller proportion of phlo- 
gifton, forms the volatile fulphureous acid and vitriolic acid air, 
both of which by expofure to the atmofphere, lofe their phlo- 
gifton, though not very faft, and are turned-back into vitriolic 
acid ; but, when united to a greater proportion of phlogifton, 
it forms fulphur, which fhews no fign of acidity, unlefs a {mall 
degree of affinity to alkalies can be called fo, and in which the 
phiogifton is more ftrongly adherent, fo that it does not fly off 
when expofed to the air, unlefs affifted by a heat fufficient to 
fet it on fire. In like manner the nitrous acid, united to-a 
certain quantity of phlogifton, forms nitrous fumes and nitrous 
air, which readily quit their phlogifton to common air; but 
when united to a different, in all probability a larger quantity, 
it forms phlogiflicated air, which fhews no fign of acidity, and 
is ftill lets ditpofed to part with its phlogifton, than fulphur.? 


If this be true, it will be evident, that while any air re. 
maihs pure, it will attraé&t the phlogifton and ‘precipitate the 
nitrous acid, of which kind the acid always appeats to be, 
even when the air is procured from turbith mineral. The con- 
fequence, which Mr. Cavendifh draws from all his experiments 
is, that water is in an intermediate ftate between pure and in- 
flammable air. Pure air, with a {mall proportion’ of phlo- 
gifton, becomes water ; with a greater, inflammable air. We 
have ftated this as the more probable of the two fuppofitions 
made by our author, and*that which he feems inciined to 
adopt; and it will be obvious, from the circumftances of Dr. 
Prieftley’s method of reviving calces of metals by inflamma- 
ble air alone, that this opinion cannot be greatly influenced 
by thofe experiments: if the water were really a component 
part of inflammable air, it would either continue in that form, 
‘or be deprived of its phlogifton by the metal, become pure air 
and be abforhed. 

We have given a more extenfive account of this paper than 
ufual, becaufe we think it will produce a material change in 
the opinions of philofophers; but we muft be very fhort in 
what remains. Mr. Cavendifh next endeavours to fhew how 
acids aét in producing dephlogifticated air. -It is not, he 
thinks, that they themfelves fuffer any immediate change ; 
but only attra& phlogifton from water and other fubftances, 
of which they are very greedy. Though we apply the genesic 
term air, both to the pure and noxious kinds, he fufpects that 
they are very different, and that commen air is formed from 
the 
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the union of both.—This, among other proofs, appears from 
the effect of phlogifticating very pure air; for, in that expe- 
riment, it is not become noxious, but difappears and affumes — 
the form of wat?r. 


* It was juit faid, obferves oar author, that the fame dephlo- 
ifticated air was reduced by liver of fulphur to % of its ori- 
ginal bulk; the ftandard of the air was 4,8, and confequently 
the ftandard of perfectly pure dephlogifticated air thould be very 
nearly 5, which is a confirmation of the foregoifig® opinion ; 
for if the ftandard of pure dephlogifticated air is 5, common 
air muft, according to this opinion, contain one-fifth of it, and 
therefore ought to lofe one-fifth of its bulk by phlogiftication, 
which is what itis actually found to lefe.’ 


"Fhe paper is concluded with fome remarks on the mode by 
which light produces pure air from vegetables, viz. by en- 
abling bodies to abforb phlogitton, from others lefs expofed to 
its influence. Prom an examination of fome facts it appears 
probable, that light does not aétually communicate phle- 
gifton. . 

Art. XIV. Remarks on Mr. Cavendifh’s ‘Rageeimeats on 
Air. By Richard Kirwan, Efg. F. R.S, and S. A.— 

Art. XV. Anfwer to Mr. Kirwan’s Remarks upon the Ex- 
periments on Air. By Henry Cavendith, Efg. F.R. S. and 
S.A. . 

Art. XVF. Reply to Mr. Cavendith’s Anfwer. By Richard 
Kirwan, Efq. F.R.S. and S$. A— 

Mr. Kirwan, who, in a former volume of the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions, attributed the diminution of the air in phlogiitic 
proceffes to the feparation or formation of fixed air, thinks it 
neceflary to affign the reafons why he continues in the fame 
fentiments. He firft examines the procefs of the calcination 
of metals, and, as he finds fixed air in the calces, he is ftill 
of opinion that, itis derived from the common air changed in 
the operation.. It cannot be derived from. the fixed air acci- 
dentally floating in the atmofphere, for that is in,fmall.quan- 
tity ; what is gencrated or let lofe foon difappears, and mer- 
curius pracipitatus per fe, and lime lofe, inftead’ of gaining 
it, from calcination.. ‘The appearance of pure air, from fome 
caices, Mr. Kirwan has already explained to happen in confe- 
quence of a decompofition of the fixed air: the phlogifton 
contributing to revive the metal, and. the air efcaping in a 
pare ftate. his is indeed highly probable from its cecyrring 

only in calces, fo very eafily nt pe to a metallic form, and 
is rendered more fo, from a pointed experiment of Dr: Prieft- 
iey. A decifive one from Mr. Laflonne is then. mentioned, 
which we fhall pe ticularly tran{eribe, 
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.. ©If filings of zinc be digefled in a cauftic fixed alkali in a 
gentle heat, the zine will be diffolved with effervefcence, and 
the alkali will be rendered in a great meafure mild. Bat if, 
inftead of filings of zinc, flowers of zinc be‘ufed, and treated 
in the fame manner, there will be no folution, and the alkali 
will remain’ cauftic. In the firft cafe the effervefcence arifes 
from the production of inflammable air, which phlogitticates 
the common. air contiguous to it, and produces fixed air, which 
is immediately abforbed by the alcali, and renders it mild. In 
the fecond cafe, no inflammabie air is produced, the common 
air is not phlogiflicated, and confequently the alkali remains 
cauttic.’ 

Mr. Cavendith, in his reply, obferves that the mildnefs of 
the alkali, in this inftance, was only afcertained by its) mak+ 
ing a flight effervefcence with an acid, which might arife from 
a feparation of inflammable air from the metal; but Mr. Kir- 
wan rejoins, that this is not probable, face the zinc was pres 
cipitated -by adding the acid; and it is more likely that, as it 
was added flowly, it fhould attach the alkali than the metal. 

The next procefs which occurs, is the mixture of common 
and nitrous airs. The fixed air, in Mr. Kirwan’s opinion, 
does not appear in this inftance, becaufe it is united to the 
nitrous felenite, which feems, from an analogous experiment, 
capable of abforbing fo-much air as would prevent the lime» 
water from becoming turbid; but, on varying it, the appears 
ance was not fo obvious. Mr. Kirwan, in aniwer to this fa@y 
thinks, that fixed air, in a #a/cent ftate, is. more capable of 
being abforbed than.at any future period. When nitrous and 
common air are mixed over mercury, no diminution takes place 
till water is admitted ; therefore, fays Mr. Kirwan, the pute 
air is not changed into water.—Not on that account,- replies 
Mr. Cavendith, but becaufe the. nitrous vapour is condenfed 
only hy means of water, It cannot be vapour, rejoins Mr. 
Kirwan, becaufe it-is net condenfed by cold. ) 

The. black-powder, produced by feparating lead from mer- 
cury, by means of fhaking it in water, is now found aQually 
to produce fixed air; fo that we need not dwell on the difpute 
occafioned by this. circumfance. 

Mr. Kirwan had alledged, that red precipitate, combined 
with iron filings, would produce fixed air. Mr. Cavendith, 
with reafon, confiders it as avery material fad, bat attributes 
the fixed air to the plumbage contained in the iron, of which 
a large postion is air of this‘kind. In purfuing this idea, he 
actually fodnd more fixed air from the plumbago, feparated 
from a given quantity of iron-filings, than when the fame 
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quantity of the filings themfelves were employed. Mr. Kir- 
wan rejoins, that more fixed air is found in this experiment, 


_than ‘is ufually in the largeft proportion of plumbago ever 
_ found in iron. 


We have thus given an impartial outline of the more im- 
portant parts of this controverfy, from refpect to the knowlege 
and abilities of the opponents. There are fome other matters 
in difpute of lefs moment, which we cannot enlarge on. On 
this fubje&t we ought not to decide, yet perhaps we may be 
allowed to add a few obfervations. 

It will be obvious, that to determine a difpute of this fort, 
the nature of fixed air fhould he better underftood. Mr. Kir- 
wan always refers to Dr. Black’s opinion of its being common 
air, combined with phlogifton; but to this there are many 


~ obvious objections, and Mr. Cavendifh has not.given his fen- 


timents on it. On the whole, the exiftence of a doubt is ra- 
ther an argument againft Mr. Kirwan: a general law will ap- 
pear in every inftance ; and there are many where no fixed air 
appears from phlogiftications Mr. Kirwan’s anfwer on the 
fubject of nitrous felenite is, we think, a tacit confeflion that 


fixed air is probably not formed in that procefs. The only 


experiment that will decidedly determine the difpute is, the 
calcination of metals in clofe veffels. -{f fixed air then ap- 
pears, it will be probably derived from the air around, either 
changed by phlogiftication, or modified by its connection with 
the calx. The examination of each fuppofition will materially 
elucidate the nature of this peculiar air, which, though firft 
obferved, is probably Jlefs underftood than any other. But 
there is another view which may be taken of the fame fubjeé, 
We now fee different fubitances, which we have ufually ex- 
amined.as folid, put on the appearance of vapour; and it is _ 
highly probable, that waaay of the different airs have no mote 
connection with common air, than one folid with another ; 
they may agree in form, and be effentjally different in fub- 
ftance. The great fource of fixed air is the mineral kingdom, 
from whence it feems to be carried into the conftitution of ve- 
getables and animals; and probably fome fyture experiments 
may find it to be a well-known dubftance, ‘in a peculiar dif- 
guife. We fhould therefore be cautious in Jimiting cur en- 
quiries, and inftead of looking up to the atmofphere alone for 
the origin of this fpecies of air, we fhould vary our experi- 
ments, fo as at laft to detect the general law of nature trom 


the midi of its numerous exceptions, 
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Poetry, by Richard Crafbaw, who was a Canon in the Chapel 
of Loretto.” Small 8vo. 35. fewed. Bell, 


Gy lived before the middle of the laft century. His 
works, now become fcarce, are pyblifhed by Mr. Pere- 
grine Phillips, attorney at law (as he.thinks proper to tell 
us), § author of the Brighthelmiftone. Diary, &c. &c.’ If Mr, 
Phillips had only multiplied the copies of a good'writer, he 
would have deferved the thanks of the literary world; but, 
as he has brought an accufation of plagiarifm againft two of 
our greateft poets, it is neceffary to examine how far they are 
guilty of the charge, and ejiher to condenm them or their 
accufer. 


‘ Something is due, he fays, to works of merit, if not to the 
authors ; ; and though it may be deemed wonderful, that writers 
of eminence in the Engli fh language, fhould earth joined in a 
poetical confederacy, to diveft this poor gentleman of his rights, 
and drefs themfelves in his borrowed robes, without the {mallett 
acknowledgment; yet, how much will the wonder encreafe, 
when the i{weeteft verfifier, declaredly at leaft of the fame per- 
- fuafion, is found among the number; for whoever reads Mr. 
Pope’s epitaph on Elijah Fenton, will be obliged to confefs, 
that he has not only adopted the thoughts, but in fome places 
the very words, of our author’s epitaph on Mr, Athton: Pope’s 
feint praife might therefore be the moft probable means of fe- 
creting his obligations to one, whom he affects rather to con- 
semn, which appears by his epiitelary correfpondence, upon 
this fubje@, with H. Cromwell, efg. for the fake of candor it is 
fubjoined: nor is this all, for Milton fold his copy of the Pa- 
radife- Loft, April 27, 1667, above twenty years after the firft 
appearance of Crafhaw’s Sofpetto D’Herode, and the reader 
will difcover how ferviceable to that fublime writer it mutt 
have been: with forrow we are conitrained to add, he will not 
difcover, that the fervice derived, or even the name.of the au- 
thor, was ever acknowledged: Dr. Young, Mr. Grey, and 
many other celebrated Britifh poets, are in the fame predica- 
ments but to particularize further would be, in fome degree, 
an infult to the intelligent reader ; belides, this inquiry is in- 
ftituted more to do juftice, than to arraign ; and happy 1s it for 
this enlightened age, that the prefent zra of religious modera- 
tion, will allow aa adminiftration of juftice to the long-fince 
departed. ' 

We will firft examine the charge againft Milton. Crafhaw 
Shews you plainly the ‘ devil in hell ;? Milton pourtrays * Sa- 
tan in the infernal regions.’ In the former he is the ugly, 
ftinking, deformed, tooth-tail and claw cevil, of old women 
ang children; in the latter, he is ‘ no lefs than arch-angel 
ruined.’ If Milton had received a// his information concern- 
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ing the infernal fpirit from Crafhaw, was there no merit 

in the imitation being fo vaftly {uperior to the original? 

Though the defcription in Crafhaw is turgid, bombaft, and 

ridiculous, yet there are many lines which are truly fublime, 

and of which Milton has made that juftifiable ufe which one 
oet has ever made of another. 

But the charge againft Pope is more pointed and particulars 
His epitaph on Elijah Fenton is confefledly bomrowed from 
that of Mr. Afhton. Mr. Pope has taken it without making 
his acknowledgments ; and, if it was a fault, let Pope fuffer 
for it.. But pray, Mr. Phillips, is the taking another man’s 
thonghts, unacknowledged, fo great a crime? Confider, be- 
fore you pronounce fentence. When we read your addtefs to 
the reader, we recognifed fome paflages in it extremely like 
what we recollected in a work we have had occafion to men- 
tion with refpe&t, we mean the Thirty Letters on various 
Subjects. * Was it from never reading Quarles, or taking his 
character from common report, that Pope confidered his, pro- 
ductions as the very bathos of poetry ? Poor Quarles! thou 
haft had many enemies, and art now forgotten, But tlion 
haft at lait found a friend,—not equal indeed to the, tatk. af 
turning the tide, which has been flowing for an hundred years 
againit thee,—not equal to his wifhes far giving thee, and 
every neglected genius, his due fhare of reputation, but barely 
capable of laying the firft {tone of thy temple of fame, which 
he leaves to be completed by abler and by itronger hands.’ 

Now, fir, when you fay poor Crafbaw, to have not only the 
reputation, &c,—Mr. Pope led the fafoion, &.—* Truth will 
prevail, and gd/er advocates may be.timulated to aflift in re- 
ftoring literdry merit to its proper flation in the. semple of 
fame, without refpect,’ &c. is it poflible not to fee in whofe 
fields you have been poaching? Jf then you will acquit Mr. 
Pope of vnfair imitation, we will return the compliment.— 
With regard to Young and Gray, we plead ignoramus: we 
cannot trace any refemblance. 

Pope’s opinion of Crafhaw is nearly our own, fo that we 
fhall tranfcribe it. 


‘ This author formed himfelf upon Petrarch, or rather upon 
Marino. His thoughts, one may obferve, in the main, are 
pretty ; but often-times far fetched, and too often ftrained and 
ftiffened to make them appear the greater. For men are never 
fo apt to think a thing great, as when it 1s odd or wonderful ; 
and inconfiderate authors would rather be admired than ander- 
food. This ambition of furprifing a reader, is the true natural 
caufe of all fuftian, or bombait in poetry.’ 


Crafbaw’s Poetry. 
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‘ Go now, with fome daring drug, 
Bait the difeafe, and while they tug, 
Thou to maintain their cruel ftrife, 
Spend’ft the dear treafure of thy life: 
Go, take phyfic, doat upon 
Some big-nam’d compolition, 
“The oraculous doétor’s inyftic bills, 
Certain hard words made into pills : 
And what at length fhalt get by thefe? 
Only a coftlier difeafe. 
Go, poor man, think what fhalt be, 
Remedy againft thy remedy: 
That which makes us have no need 
Of phyfic, that’s phyfic indeed. 

‘ Hark hither, reader, would’it thou fee, 
Nature het own phyfician be ; 
Would’ft-fee a man, all his own wealth, 
His own phyfic, his own health ? 
A man, whofe fober foul can tell, 
How to wear her garments well ? 
Her garments that upon her fit, 
As garments fhould do, clofe and fit? 
A well cloth’d foul that’s not oppreft, 
Nor choak’d with what the fhould be dreft ? 
A foul fheath’d in a cryftal fhrine, 
Through which all her bright features thine ? *. 
As when a piéce of wanton lawn, 
A thin zreal vail is drawn 
O’er beauty’s face, feeming to hide, 
More fweetly fhews the bluthing bride. 
A foul whofe: intelle&tual beams, 
No mifts do mafk, no lazy fteams ? 
A happy foul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a fummer’s day? 
Would’it fee a man, whofe well warm’d blood, 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ? 
A man, whole tuned humours be, 
A fet of rareft harmony ? 
Would’ft fee blithe looks, frefh cheeks beguile 
- Age? -would’ftfee December {mile ? 
Would’ fee a neft of rofes grow, 
In a bed of reverend {now ? 
Warm thoughts, free ipirits, flattering 
Winter’s felf into a fpring? 
In fum would’ft fee a man, that can 
Live to be old, and fill a man ! 
Voi. LIX. April 1783. s 
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‘The beft complete poem of Crafhaw is that in praifé of 
© Leffius, his Rule of Health,’ which we will infert as a {pe 
cimeén of his abilities, 


Whofe 














Fobnfon’s Poetical Works.’ 
Whofe lateft, and moft leaden hours, 
Fall with foft win s, ftuck with foft flow’rs; 
And, when life’ ‘6 tweet fable ends, 

Soul and body part like friends :— 

No quarrels; murmurs, ho aelay’s 

A kifs, a figh, and—fo awa 

This rare one reader, aie *ft thou fee, 
Hark hither ; and—thyfelf be he!’ 


If about thirty lines were omitted from Mufic’s Duel, 
(a tranflation from Strada) the. remainder would be fill long 
enough for the fubject, and poffefs infinite merit. 





The Poetical Works of Samuel Fobnfon, LL.D. Now firf 
collected into One Volume. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. fewed: Kearfley. 


“HE poetical works of Dr. Johnfon were generally pub- 

lifhied as fugitive pieces, and confequently were not fub- 
jected to our notice; but, at prefent, they are collected into a 
more fabftantial form, and of courfe claim our. attention. 
To preferve the character of impartiality, we will fuppofe 
this volume, fo far .as citcumftances will permit, to be a 
new publication, and Dr. Johnfon’s name hitherto. unknown 
to us; The firft in this colleétion is entitled * Lonvon,’ 
and is written in imitation of the third fatire of }uvenal ; 
the fecond, ‘ the Vawrry or Human Wrsues,’ an imi- 
tation of thé tenth. ‘The plan of thefe fatires feems to have 
been fuggefted by Mr. Pope’s very fuccefsful imitations of 
Horace. As they are of the fame kind, and were publifhed 
at no very diftant period, it is fair to compare the perfor- 
mances of the two poets ; and; in this comparifon, we find the 
imitations of Horace infinitely fuperior to thofe of Juvenal. 
‘Johnfon had not the genius of Pope; and entirely wanted 
his facility, which indeed nothing but great practice could 
give. In Pope, the meft peculiar images of Roman life are 
adapted with fingular addrefs to our own times: in Johnfon, 
the fimilitude is only in general paffages, fuitable to every 
age, in which refinement has degenerated into depravity. 
However, fome of the imitations are very happy, and many of 
the Fines are neither deficient in eafe or energy. The follows 
ing paffage is, in our opinion, an inftance of thefe feveral 
merits. 


‘ Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, fermo 
Promptus—————> 





Augur, f{choenobates, medicus, magus, omnia novit, 
Greculus efuriens, in celum, jufferis, ibit.’ 


‘All | 
























Fobnfon’s Poetical Works. 289 
© All that at home no more can beg or fteal, ~ 

Or like a gibbet better than a wheel; 

Hifs’d from the-ftage, or hooted from the court, 

Vheir air, their drefs, their politicks import; 

Obfequious, artful, voluble and gay, 

On Britain’s fond credulity they prey. 

No gainful trade their induftry can ’fcape, 

They fing, they dance, clean fhoes, or cure a clap: 

All {ciences a fafting monfieur knows, 

And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes.’ 


It is remarkable that the original of the fecond fatire is not 
printed in this edition, for the imitation appears to be more 
clofe than in the firft. ) 

The tragedy of Irene follows thefe two poems. As it is 
not uncommon to find entertainment in tHe clofet, from plays 
which did not afford it on the ftage, we hoped that Irene might 
be of this number: but we confefs our difappointment. -The 
piece contains many moral fentimients well expreffed; nor is 
it without merit of another kind, though deficient in the 
grand qualification of dramatic poetry. It has nothing to in- 
tereft the heart, or éngage the attention; and we were fur- 
prifed to hear a man of Johnfon’s knowlege fpeak of a gucen 
of Turkey. 3 

‘ Spring, an Ode,’ is written in a more pleafing manner 
than any thing preceding it. Many of the Stanzas are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; as ufual moral, and unufually pathetic. 

‘The Midfummer With;’ (erroneoufly printed Midfum- 
mer’s) is very inferior. It concludes with thefe lines; 


‘ Sink on the down of Stella’s breaf; 
And bid the waking world farewell.’ 


Jupiter became a fwan to gain Leda, and Stella fuffered a 
fimilar transformation to pleafe her lover. Dr. Johnfon would 
have told an inferior poet, that to * fimk on the down of 
Stella’s breaft;’? was not the fame as to fleep on Stella’s downy 
breaft.—T here is a poem by the author of the Fair Circaffian, 
which, by the title and other refemblances, feems to be the 
original of this before us ; bat it is greatly fuperior. 

‘« Autumn, an Ode,’ is better than the preceding; and con- 
tains many beautiful lines, though it detracts from the beauty. 
of an Englifh autumn. But we ought not to blame him of 
this account, fince he abufes himfelf ; for lie is the laft man who 
would have fought a refuge in wine for the troubles of life. 

‘ Winter’ refembles * Autumn’ in its beauties and defeéts. 
It again celebrates the praifes of wine, and we again obferve, ' 
ee ee | that 
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that Dr. Johnfon was no drinker. ‘ The Winter’s Walk’ is 
much fuperior ; but the fecond ftanza is unintelligible, from 
* thought’ being printed:for through, and ‘ in’ for is. 

The * Song’ is not much fuperior to other fongs : we fhould 
fcarcely have expected any thing fo flimfy from our author, in 
his lighteft moments. ‘£ The Evening Ode,’ * the Natural 
. Beauty,’ and ‘ the Vanity of Wealth,’ are in general elegant. 
The firft was probably written in a town: ‘ purple wings’ and 
‘ curling ftreams,’ are not images peculiar to that time, 


‘ In his‘ ftead (the Sun’s) the queen of night © 
Round us pours a lambent light ; 

Light that feems but juft to thow 

Breafts that beat and cheeks that glow.’ 


This is an exquifite defcription ; but the poem feems to have 
been the produétion of our author’s youth. It is feldom we 
talk fo feelingly from recollection. 

The three next poems are occafional, and of courfe derive 
their merit, chiefly from local and temporary circumftances, 
The principal art, in fimilar performances, is to make a trifling 
circumftance poetical or witty. ‘The doétor has very happily 
facceeded, efpecially in the laft ‘ On the Sprig, of Myrtle.’ 

* Stella in Mourning,’ the verfes to Lady Firebrace,’ and 
‘ to an elderly Lady,’ are alfo occafional; but their merit is 
not confiderable, ‘The Prologues have been already reviewed 
by the public. They are fcarcely objects of our attention ; 
and we can only obferve, that they are copies of Johnfon’s 
mind, clear and comprehenfive, pointed and energetic. 

The tranflation of the Meffiah gained him reputation in the 
college in which it was written, and was approved of by the 
original author, ‘The molt exceptionable line is the firft ;— 
‘ tollere concentum,’ if allowable, is furely an aukward phrafe 
for ‘ begin the fong.’ We recollect no authority for the ufe of 
* tollere’ in this fenfe, . 

The poem on the Death of Dr. Levet, as it was the laft, 
fo it is one of the beft. It is moral and very pathetic, - The 
following ftanzas are extremely beautiful. 


* Yet ftill he fills affection’s eye, © 
Obfcurely wife and coarfely kind ; 
Nor letter’d arregance deny 
Thy praife to merit anrefin’d. 


When fainting nature call’d for aid, 
And hovering death prepar’d the blow, 

His vigorous remedy difplay’d 

The power of art without the fhow. 
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In mifery’s darkeft cavern known, 
His ufeful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopelefs anguith pour’d his groan, 
And lonely want retir’d to die. 


No fummons mock’d by chill delay, 
No petty gain difdain’d by pride ; 

The modeft wants of every day 
The toil of every day fupply’d.’ 


The epitaphs, as ufual, confift chiefly of phrafes tacked to” 
gether from different claflical authors. ‘ Poitquam exceflit ex 
Ephebis’ (printed et) is fo common, that it fhould have been 
left for authors of lefs learning. That on Dr. Goldfmith 
feems to us the beft. 

As this is the whole of our author’s poetry, we prefume 
that neither the quantity nor the quality will entitle him toa 
very elevated fituation on Parnafflus.s When fome hiftorian 
fhall add his life to the poets of Great Britain, we hope, 
for the fake of his future fame, that they will not be fo ri- 
gidly exaét, fo minutely fcrupulous, as he has been in weigh. 
ing the merits of his poetical brethren. Dr. Johnfon himfelf 
is not exempt from errors, fimilar to thofe which he has 
blamed in others. ‘The concluding lines, on the Death of 
Dr. Levet, are exceptionable. 


‘ Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And force’d his foul the xeare/f way.’ 


Since it is the foul which gives /fz, the chain that confines 
the foul is corporeal: the wéta/ chain cannot be faid, with 
propriety, to be broken by death. Dr. Johnfon would not 
have forgiven an error of this kind in Gray. 





The Mine: A Dramatic Poem. By Fohn Sargent, Ef. te, 
35. fewed. Cadell, 


Ov® author has opened a Mine, as yet untouched ; and the 
ore is of an extraordinary excellence and purity. We 
have feldom feen any with fo little alloy; for it would come 
from the {melting furnace, after the moft violent heat, very 
flightly diminifhed. ‘To drop the metaphor, this new at- 
tempt to clothe the rugged fcience of mineralogy in a poeti- 
cal drefs, and to adorn it with fuitable images, though hi- 
therto accounted * fteril and unaccommodated to defcrip. 
tion,’ is accomplifhed with fuccefs. The author combines 
a knowlege of fcience to a vivid imaginatiom, and energetic 
language; and the pleafure we felt from the perufal of 
his work, was like what Robinfon Crufoe’s muit have been, 
! 9 3 whea 
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when crawling into the cavern, where he expected noifome 
damps and poifonous reptiles, to find a {pacious excavation, 
reflecting the light of his torch with unexampled brilliancy. 
The ftory is not new. It was firft related by Mr. Everard; 
in Italian; and a tranflation of his letters on that fubject 
were inferted in the tenth volume of the Annual Regifter. 
The fame ftory was the foundation of a play, written by Mr: 
Henry Jones, which is now fometimes aéted, with confiderable 
additions by Dr. Hiffernan, under the title of the * Heroine 
of the Cave.’ Our author does not conceal this play, from a 
with to keep it out of fight; for there is not the {mallef re- 
femblance between it and his poem, but probably becaufe he 
was unacquainted with it. That part where the fcene is laid 
in the mine, abounds with paffages both pathetic and natural, 
without any reference to mineralogy, but of the moft general 
kind. The dulnefs of the reft has prevented the tragedy from 
being frequently acted, or much applauded. 
But, though’ the tory be not new, the condué of it is en- 
tirely fo. The i images are fele&ted from natural hiftory, with 
wonderful propriety’: they are generally poetical, and. well 
adapted to the different characters. Mr, Sargent has employed 
his machinery with great adyantage ; but the term requires an 
explanation. The fuperftition of miners, in thefe gloomy 
abodes, has embodied every hollow found, every diftant mur- 
mur, and given to airy ‘¢ nothings a local habitation and a 
name.’ Milton mentions the * fwart fairy of the mine ;’ moft 
miners haye heard of the ‘ little old man, with a great head ; : 
and, in Cornwall, the fmale voJk ({mall folks) are fuppofed to 
be no unfrequent attendants on thefe fubterraneous labourers. 
Our author calls them gnomes, with the Rofycrufian philofo- 
phers ; yet they are benevolent fpirits, and their operations 
always tend~to the good of mankind. In this refpe&, he 
fomewhat differs from the Rofycrufians, but is very confiftent 
with the legends of mines; for, when the fmale volk are 
heard, they are fuppofed,to warn the workmen of impending 
danger ; and, if they do not defift, fome accident i is generally 
expected to follow. 
“Few are unacquainted with the ftory of count Alberti, as 
related by Mr. Everard, and that of the poem before us is 
little different. He is not fuppofed to know Juliana, who 
has followed him againft his exprefs command to this fubter- 
raneous banifhment ; and his diftrefs is artfully heightened, 
by an attack of one of the miners on his benevolent fympa- 
thetic friend, for fhe appears no ‘other, who, if fhe cannot 
relieve, feems to lament his diftrefs. _As Maurice, the name 
of the hero i in this poem, appears to be her defender, by the 
° | fug- 
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fuggeftion of the ravifher Conrad, he is ordered by the officer 
to work in the moft dark unwholefome part of the mine. 
The gnomes who have watched over Juliana, and protected 
her, who have foothed her troubled mind to reft, and delighted 
her imagination with pleafing dreams ; thefe friendly {pirits 
have been alfo feat by their queen to the emprefs of Hun- 
gary, and ! 
¢ In the rich fplendor of her blazing ring, 
Beryl and flaming ¢hryfolith have hid 
Their glittering effence, and with heavenly {kill 
Have thot the beams of mercy o’er her foul.’ 
The event is obvious, and the conclufion confequently 
happy. 
Of the conduc of the poem it is not eafy to give an ade- 
quate fpecimen. The gnomes, at their firft introduétion, tell 
us that to them is given to 





‘ exert 

Immortal! alchymy ; the crifped founts 

To cryftallize, and point the gliftening fpar,’ 
But we would preferve the following fong entire. Its pitturs 
efque and uncommon beauties would be loft by the flighteft 
mutilation. 


¢ Sylphs, no more in haunted groves 
Boait your vegetable loves ; 

Nor the bloom young zephyrs fling 
O’er the vermil cheek of Spring ; 
Nor the dewy fragrance, born 
From the treffes of the morny 
Wherefoe’er qur footfteps turn, 
Rubies blufh, and diamonds burn ; 
Every grot and filver cave 

Streams of inilk and amber lave ; 
And our bow’ys fuch perfumes give, 
As mortals cannot tafte, and liye *, 
From controuling feafons free, 

We labour our high alchymy, 

Nor borrow from the garifh day 
One beam, to light us qn our way ; 
But beneath the Atlantic flood | 
‘Wind our fubterraneous road : 

Our torch the phofphorus, our car 
The jacinth, or the emerald fpar, 
Wond’rous toils we here purfue, 
Never ending, always new ; 





. final 


_ © * Some of the moft noxious vapours in the mines are attended with a 
delightful {mell, refembling the pea-bloffom.’ 


$4 Blending 
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Blending in our vaft retreat, 
Moift and dry, and cold and heat’; ; 
Till our {kill prolific tries, 


All nature’s contrarieties.’ 


The language has, in many places, the ragged energy of . 
Shakfpeare ; but even when moft tender, it is nervous and 
exprefive.—I would, fays Leopold, 


¢ Delve the thick-ribbed rocks with. fervent toil, 
And hear the viewlefs winds inceffant roar, 
Imprifon’d like ourfelves within the depths 

Of thefe perplexed labyrinths—could | abridge 
Thy forrow, and ranfom our remaining age.’ 


Again ; the following lines have feldom been equalled for 
ftrength and expreflion. 


‘Ye mazy caverns, fcoop’d with gadlek toil & 
Beneath the folid rocks, each under each 

Projecting, deeper than the w edging root 

_ Of Jove’s own oak e’er pierc’d ! what do I not 

Forego, to dwell within thy dark abode ?’ 


We cannot refift tranfcribing the fubfequent paffage ; for 
the images are ftrongly expreflive of gloomy and majettic 
Br andeur. 


‘ See where our vallies wind, our Alps arife, 

What meteors thwart, what funs emblaze the fkies ! 
Here foaming cataraéts the wild champaign fhake, 
There in difiufive radiance fleeps the lake ; 

Huge caves expand, thro’ whofe wide-yawning arch 
Embattled hoits of mightieft kings can march ;_ 
‘The thadowy void deep-brooding darknefs fills, 
And fimooths her plumage-in the dripping rills ; 

in frowning fate felf-center’d columns glare, 
Abortive echoes flutter in the air; 

Their dufky foliage rocks fantaftic wreath, 

And quake, like forefls, to the blatts beneath.’ - 

There perhaps were feldom more happy exprefions than 
‘ frowning ftate’ and ‘‘abortive echos.’ ‘The laft line gives 
the moft tremendous idea of shat blaft which can fhake thefe 
folid maffes ‘ like a foreft,’ 

Though we have extracted. much, yet many ftriking paf- 
fages, {carcely inferior, remain ; and we have no room for the 
fofter, the more common beauties—the quotidian forme which 
we frequently meet. with. It is a part of our duty alfo to 
difcover faults : perhaps fome of the lines are ftill too rugged, 
even for the fubject, and fome accents are improperly placed ; 
but the eyethat can fee thefe defects muft be infenfible to the 
greateft merits of this new fpecies of poetry. Our author 
: cannot 
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cannot be called a plagiarift, for his imitations aré general 
and allowable ; but, independent of his general ftyle, the 
admirers of Shakfpeare will, in the fong lately quoted, recol- 
le& the Tempeft, and Midfummer Night’s Dream; and we 
fometimes find him treading in the fteps of Milton, with a 
grace and dignity little inferior to his predeceflor. What: 
frigid critic fhal] again affert, that the mineral kingdom-is 
incapable of ornament? 
The.notes contain an elucidation of the fcientific parts.:In 
one of the odes, the Linnzan fyftem of foffils is defcribed, 
(fuch is the power of ‘ heaven-born poefy |’) im highly pleaf; 
ing and poetical lines. Indeed our author feems to have ftudied : 
minerals in this fyftem, and to have fince become acquainted 
with Bergman and Kirwan. His outline is entirely Linnzan: 
He frequently quotes the poem [Ign A:dwv, falfely afcribed ta 
Orpheus; and his tranflations from it are‘fo fmooth and ele-: 
gant, that we cannot faipe@ the ruggednefs of. fome part of 
this poem to have proceeded from any thing but defign. On 
the whole, we have received pleafure from this work, and 
think ‘ the Mine’ a valuable addition to the flack of Englith 


poetry. 


—_—_ 





A Treatife on Time. By Wm. Watfon, Fun. Mi D. F.R.S. 
8vo. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 


HIS is a pretty accurate examination of an intricate fab- 

ject, of a fubje& fo fleeting, that the imagination can ° 
{carcely grafp it, which efcapes before it can be fubjeéted to 
the examination of the reafon. Perhaps much is not to be 
added to the fum of fcience, by thefe abftrated difquifitions 
on what, if it exift, is chiefly relative to ourfélves. It is 
with time as with {pace, we cannot eafily conceive either dif- 
tinct from the bodies which mark, or which fill them. Their 
exiftence, in geneyal, feems at firft fight, among thofe pof- 
fibilities which are beyond the reach of the mind’s eye; yet 
Dr. Watfon appears to confider time, in this refpect, too limit- 
edly. We allow, that to us.it is generally meafured by our 
perceptions, and imperfeéily by our ideas; but only by our 
ideas fo far as they are the veitiges of the former, and confe- 
quently with all the languor and inaccuracy of a recollected 
image. But, independent of this made of exiltence, time 
muft alfo be conneéted with every regular and, conftant motion. 
It muft depend, for inftance, on the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, though we fuppofe no obferver in the aniverfe. This 
- wul be obvious on a very flight reflection. . Each body, in 
motion, muft move with fome velocity, and fucceflively occupy 
dif- 
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different fpaces'5 confequently fome time muft be employed in 
this change, and the time being greater or lefs, in refpec to 
the fpace pafied over, will determine the rate of velocity. But, 
whatever may be the refult, the progrefs is a proof of the ex- 
iftence of time, independent Of an obferver. It is perhaps 
time in the abftract; of little confequence to the world, though 
it neceflarily exift. Again: we fuppofe, for inftance, that fo 
far as refpects its inhabitants, the age of the world is very li- 
mited ; but a flight examination into the conftitution of the 
earth fhows, that changes are conftantly produced. In any 
given. period however thefe are almoft imperceptible, while 
the whole is fometimes fo great, that it has probably been 
in a progreflive ftate, far beyond the-date of our firft pa- 
rents’; for it is by no means inconfiftent with facred hiftory, 
to fuppofe the real age of this planet very much greater than 
that of its‘ firt inhabitants. In this progrefs then, previous 
to the exiftence of obfervers, time is as diftinétly marked as 
at any future period: though changes may have been produced 
more quickly or more flowly, it will not affect our original 
pofition, viz. the exiftence of time, not only independent of 
prefent obfervers, but of any future ones. 
' It is nat eafy to give a particular account of this little work, 
Dr. Watfon confiders firit an inftant, and then a ‘ flux of in- 
ftants,’ ander the title of Perceptible Time ; but perceptible 
time muft be again combined to produce fucceflion ; and this 
part of ‘the treatife feems to be executed with particular care, 
So far time relates to our own minds; but the fubjeét is not 
complete, without confidering it more generally, as it is 
marked by the celeftial motions. This conftitutes ‘ univerfal 
time, and a branch of it is ‘ imperceptible time.’ If, for 
inftance, any of the heavenly bodies moves one mile in a fe- 
cond, there muft be a certain {pace of time in which it moves 
a foot ; and, though this can be calculated, it can never be 
perceived. 7 
Zeno’s argument againf motion ts generally known ; but it 
errs in its firft principle. -* An arrow which tends towards a 
certain place, is in every inftant in a fpace equal to itfelf. , 
This fir fentence involves the conclufion ; for, if it be ever 
im a given fpace, it is at reft. In fact, the very effence of its 
motion confifts in its being: never in fuch a ftate, fince it does 
not arrive at any given fpot, before it begins to move from it, 
_Dr. Watfon. has, we think, treated this celebrated fophifm 
with too much attention. : 
We cannot eafily give-a fpecimen of the author’s manner, 
which is clear and correct, while the different fubjects are ne- 
ceflarily fo mtimately connetted: We fhall make ‘no apology 
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for laying before the reader the following ftep, in experi- 
mental metaphyfics, as we may have frequent occafion to refer. 
toit. The experiments were made by Mr. Herfchel, to alcer- 
tain the velocity of our audible fenfations. 


*‘ The ftring being removed from the barrel of the ftriking 
part of a clock, I turned it with the key in the fame manner ag 
we do to wind it up, and beginning firft flowly, at the rate per- 
haps of once round in a fecond, I attended to the diftinétnefs 
of the clicking noife (if I may ufe that expreflion.) This 
being continued for about twenty feconds, I gradually encreafed 
the motion till I had two turns in a fecond, when I again con- 
tinued that velocity for a confiderable time. After this I in- 
creafed once more till three turns were made in a fecond, and 
continued that motion equably ; and fo on a fourth or a fifth 
time. It is neceffary to have in view the motion of the hand 
of fome clock, which points out feconds, as the rattling of the 
ratchet will not permit the obferver, otherwife, to know how 
quick the handle is turning; and a long continuance of the 
motion is neceffary, that the ear may, as it were, exert its fa- 
culty of perceiving fo quickly, by a gradual increafe of at- 
tention. The ratchet of the clock in queftion has only forty 
teeth ; and I find that the motion of the hand cannot well be 
accelerated to more than four times round in a fecond, without 
provers a confufion in the rattle of the click, which can na 

onger be diftinguifhed. This gives one hundred and fixty fuc- 
ceflive founds in a fecond of time. 

‘" «© T have attempted another experiment on vifible fenfations. 
By means of the fame handle and work of the clock, I caufed a 
wheel in it to turn, till it acquired the velocity of once in a 
fecond, which was afcertained by means of a mark made by a 
pen and ink on the axle. I obferved it while revolving at the 
rate of twenty times round in thirteen feconds, and could fill 
diftinguifh the teeth and fpaces from each other; that is, I 
could fee that the teeth were not (eccording to your expreffion) 
lengthened out fo as to fill up the whole periphery (which was 
the cafe of another wheel, which turned ten times as faft.) In 
thirteen feconds, therefore, 20 X 80 = 1,600 teeth, or 3,200 
teeth and fpaces were ftill vifible in fucceffion, that i is, 246 in 
a fecond. The teeth of the wheel were not fo far vifible as to 
fhew their fhape diftinétly, much lefs could they have been 
counted; I could, however, very plainly diftinguifh the circum- 
ference to be divided into teeth and {paces ; and fuppofe the 
fame divifion might ftill have been feen, had the motion been 
a little fafter, as far, perhaps, as two turns in a fecond, equal 
to 320 fenfations. While the wheel was performing its gyra- 
tion, I applied a pair of compaffes near its periphery, and 
fhutting them gradually, I fuppofed this opening of the points 
nearly equal to the diftance of the centers of the teeth, and 
found, on ftopping the machine, that the meafure was pretty 
jutt. 
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jeft. To obviate an objection which might be made, I repeated 
the experiment by hiding the wheel with a piece of paper held 
over it, which paper had only a very narrow flit cut into it, ‘fo 
as juft to permit a tooth and a {pace to appear at once, when 
the experiment anfwered as before *.”’ 


‘a 


Effay II. On the Nature and Principles of, Public Credit. 8v0. 
zs. White. 


]% our fifty-feventh Volume, page 107, we gave fome ac- 
count of the Firft Effay ; and, in the conclufion of the ar- 
ticle, extra¢ted the author’s promife of a Second, in his own 
words, A little ambiguity in the language induced us to em- 
ploy them, for we could not eafily afcertain his precife mean- 
ing; but it is fufficiently elucidated inthe prefent Effay. 
The fubje& of this continuation is the finking fand, ora 
fund raifed from the furplus of the revenue, for the purpofe 
of accumulating a fum to be employed in the diminution of 
the national deb:. ‘This indeed ought to be its obje&t ; if it 
has been otherwife employed, we fuppofe fufficient reafons 
might be affigned for its deftination; it will indeed be ob- 
vious, that to take fums from this fund, which would other- 
wife have contributed to {well the public debt, can fcarcely 
be ftyled a mifapplication of them, except in very particular 
circumftances. It frequently muft be favourable; as, for in- 
ftance, when by interefled combinations, the premium de- 
manded for a joan exceeds its value, appreciated by the price 
of ftock, or when the latter is funk by artful manceuvres to 
fuit the plan of the lender. What our author calls the ‘ pro- 
greffional power of the finking fund,’ is the power which any 
given fum has to redeem a greater or lefs capital of the public 
debt, and this muft neceffarily be in the inverfe ratio of the 
public profperity. When intereft, for inflance, is high, ftocks 
are low ; confequently public calamities will be favourable to 
this power, as by their means a greater quantity of ftock may 
be bought with a given fum. ‘This is one of the inftances 
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‘ * The chevalier D’Arcy. in fome experiments, made with a view to 
determine the duration of vifible fenfations, found that the fenfation of a 
lighted cual lafted eight-thirds, after the lighted coal itfelf had ceafed to 
make any impreffion on the eye. Hence it follows (one-third being the 
fixticth part of a fecond) that we cannot entertain fo many as eight fuch 
fenfations, one after another, in afecond of time. In Mr. Herfchel’s ex- 
crimeuts, where the objects were lefs luminous, the number was found to 
be far greater. But it is highly probable, that the duration of fenfations 
depends in a great meafure on the {plendour of the objects concerned. The 
chevalier D’Arcey himfelf found white objects to’be not quite fo durable as 
the lighted coal. He appears, however, not to have made any decifive 
experiments with this particular view,—Memoires de l’Academic des 

Sciences, année 1765, p. 439." 
hinted 
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hinted at in our former article, where arithmetical calculations 
muft be neceflarily modified by views of a very different na- 
ture; for a profperous ftate of the finking fund will aé as a 
counterpoife to national calamities, and prevent that influence 
on the price of itock, which they would otherwife produce: 
and if ever the finking fund be appropriated in this manner, 
as is fuppofed to be thé prefent intention of adminiftration, it 
will be abfolutely neceffary to conceal the éxecution of the 
defign with the moft anxious precautions, and to employ the: 
money by flow degrees, and,at diitant intervals, But to return. 

Our author, though he neglects this neceflary counterpoife 
in a general view, yet, when applied to particular circum- 
ftances, gives it a proper weight. To render the finking 
fund capable of producing: its full effect, he thinks the pro- 
greflional power fhould be fecured. This is, he thinks, beft 
done ‘ by converting the debt into redeemable ftock,, the no- 
minal capital whereof fhall not exceed the a¢tual value of the 
annuities, computed according to the market rate of intereft 
for the time being.’ But-as,an this cafe, the extra-intereft, 
granted by this converfion, is, in obvious ways, liable to an 
immediate reduction, unlefs its fecurity be provided for, it is 
equally neceflary, that the ‘ honeft annaitant,’ who only can’. 
be injured by this reduétion, fhould be placed beyond the 
reach of contrivances, which would fo much deteriorate his 
property. The counter fecurities are the fubje& of this pam- 
phlet ; and the two following fections contain, 1ft, 

‘ An invefligation, afcertaining the neceflary principles of an 
annuity ftock, that fhall naturally produce’an equal fecurity to 
the progreflional power of the finking fund, and to the annuity 
appertaining to the creditor.’- zdly, An enumeration ‘ of the 
fuperior advantages attendant on an annuity {tock of the fore- 
going principles, in preference to,any other kind of annuities; 
and the mutual benefit flowing therefrom, as well to the cre- 
ditors as to the public ; whereby the public credit naturally be- 
comes reftored to its priftine ftate.’ 


In the firft Section of the Poftfcript, our author endeavours 
not only to fhow that Mr. Sinclair’s opinion of the found ftate of 
our refources, and the diftance of a national bankruptcy, is 
well-founded ; but that, in reality, this fatal event is ‘ equally 
producible or preventible’ at pleafure. We camnot enter on 
this fubje&t, as it would exceed our limits; but, after a care- 
ful examination, we think the plan equally clear, confiftent, 
and practicable. We would ftrongly recommend it to the 
* powers that be.’ 

In the fecond SeG@ion Mr. Gale confiders fome of the po- 
fitions in Dr. Price’s remarks on a plan to raife money by 
eae public 
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public loans, and to redeem public debts. The principal of 
thefe pofitions are, ‘ that reduétions of intereft are fome of 
the moft dangerous and temporary expedients : that they only 
_ poftpone calamities, by accumulating them, arid’ rendering 
them lefs poflible to be avoided.’ This fubje& our author 
expatiates on at fome length; and, after a few obfervations 
on other parts, examines the doétor’s plan for dimiinifiing the 
national debt. The nature of. thefe details prevents us from 
analyfing, and their length from tranfcribing them. We shall 
only add, that Mr. Gale’s argunients are fupported by great 
ftrength of reafoning, and, what feem to us, accurate -cal- 
culations: 

This Second Effay is mote clear, and more applicable to 
practice, than the former, while at the fame time it exhibits 
‘equal accuracy of diftin&ion; and is fupported by reafoning 
equally folid. The language is ftill dry and unornamented ; 
to many it may feem obfcure ; but thefe are defects infeparable 
from the fubje&; in which ornament would be mifapplied, and 
which is with difficulty comprehended or explairied. 





Apology for the Lije of George Anne Bellamy. 3 Vols. izme. 
15s. Bell. 


HIS title is modeft ; but it leads one to expec apologies 

for errors, inftead of a free, uriconftrained relation of 
them. Perhaps Mrs. Bellamy has preferved it, in imitation of 
thé title of fimilar performances, without perceiving its ten- 
‘dency to miflead. Thotigh we muft fufpect, that a natural 
partiality for her own actions, a little fpice of felf-love will 
gild her faults, and dimirifh her errors, yet the tale, in many 
tefpects, appears to be related with fidelity and candéur. Her 
own mind, unaccuftomed to reftraint, was eager and impe- 
tuous in forming.and executing its refolutions: Lively, gay, 
and inconfiderate, with 4 fpirit which years could not humble, 
or misfortunes deprefs, fhe has been the victim of mifdireéted 
talents, and of qualifications which, in better circumftances, 
might have rendered het a bright orndment of fociety. In 
the fun-fhine of profperity fhe was followed, courted, and 
admired ; her faults affumed the luftre of their kindred vir- 
tues, and her errors were confequently fanctioned by popular 
applant 5 ; they were rooted by the approbation of thofe whofe 
* praife was fame.’ At this time, fhe could not be expected 
to think of age,—to réHeét Sn its attendants, obfcurity, neg- 
le&t, and perhaps poverty ; fo that many of her faults may be 
ftyled indifcretions, and thefe were fometimes produced by the: 
mif- 
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mifcondu& of others rather than of-herfelf: even her indif- 
cretions have, in fome inftances, atifen from the beft motives; « 
the mof warm and active benevolence. . ; 
We would not, however, with to plead in favour of immo- 
rality, though we fhould diftinguifh between voluntary and 
accidental guilt. There are not many works whofe -tendency 
is more falutary. Thefe volumes:may remind the gay flatter- 
ing butterflies of the preferit day, that the period of refleCtion 
and regret will probably arrive; when the rémembrance of 
thefe fading pleafures will be attended with remorfe rather 
than delight: they may fuggeft to the unthinking fair-one, 
who envies the gilded luxuries of her who feems to bafk in 
the funfhine of fortune, that it is an ‘ unfubftantial pageant,’ 
which will diffolve, and-leavé a permanent diftrefs: that, in 
the midft of fplendor, the mind fears to look at the: condu& 
which its unregulated paffions have dictated; and fhuns reflec- 
tion as its bittereft enemy. Mrs. Bellamy has endeavoured to 
oppofe the influence of example, by moral reflections; but 
thefe are often trite or mifapplied, and their return at the end 
of every letter, rather tends to difguft than inftru&. The 
confequences of vice are the beft incentives to virtue. , 

The ftory is in general told: with fpirit: it is frequently 
affeGting and amufing ; but:the anecdotes lofe much of their 
zeft, becaufe unaccompanied with that lively manner which 
once diitinguifhed Mrs. Bellamy. The wretched we com- 
monly forfake, and fly to * eyes unfullied with a tear:’ per- 
haps, on this account, we found the latter volumes lfefs inter- 
efting than the former; but whatever was the caufe, in her, 
decline, the ftory hangs with unufual heavinefs. The arec- 
dotes, occafionally introduced, reflect the higheft honour on 
the humanity of fome of the heroés of the ftage.. If Mr. 
Garrick does not poffefs an honourable and refplendent nich 
in this group of ftatues, fomewhat muft be allowed to the 
failings of human nature, and fomewhat to difadvantageons 
impreflion, which his frequent difputes with our author mutt 
have neceffarily left. 

On the whole, thefe volumes are very entertaining, and we 
think inftruftive. To the heart guarded by moral initraSion, 
they can certainly do no injury; and we think the _confe- 
quences are too obvious to be overlooked by the moft carelefs, 
the moft diffipated reader. The confeffion, fo far as it may 
be fuppofed candid, adds a credit to the author; but inde- 
pendent of felf-love, the debts of gratitude feem to have been 
repaid, by extenuating the errors cf others. 
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The following anecdote of a certain diftinguifhed character, 
is Curious and entertaining. ¢ 


‘I cannot here help taking notice of-an inftance, among 
many, of this worthy man’s fondnefs for his fon, who juftly 
makes fo confpicuous a figure in the political annals of the pre- 
fent times. ‘The wall at the bottom of the lawn before Holland- 
houfe being to be taken down, and iron pallifades put up in its 
room, that the paffengers on,the road might have a better view 
of that fine antique building, it was neceflary to make ufe of 
gunpowder to precipitate the work. Mr, Fox had promifed 
‘mafter Charles that he fhould be prefent when the explofion 
took place. But finding the workmen had completed the fall 
of the wali without giving him notice, he ordered it to be re- 
built. And when it was thoroughly cemented, had it blown 
up again, in order to keep -his word with his fon. He at the 
fame time recommended it to thofe about him, never, upon any 
account, to be guilty of a breach of promife to children, as by 
doing fo they initilled into them an, indifference in regard to 
the obfervance of their own promiles, wien they arrived at 
years of maturity.’ 


The following trait of Mrs. Bellamy’s fenfibility does credit 
to her heart. 


Mr. Colman introduced a young lady, by name Morris, in 
his play of ‘The Englifh Merchant, in which fhe met with 
great approbation. she afterwards appeared in Juliet. As 
her youth and attractions were what Juliet fhould be, it 
would have been abfurd to a degree, had 1 objected to her 
playing it; notwithftanding, at that period, it was not com- 
mon to take the capital performers characters from them, ex- 
cept for a perfon of acknowledged merit. 

‘ This fair flower, like a lily, reared a-while her head, dif- 
played her beauties to the fun, and diffofed around the fweetett 
odours, But tranfient as the lily’s was her fate.—Like her 
lovely emblem furcharged with rain, fhe foon dropped, and 
charmed no more. So eager was the grifley monfter death to 
feize fuch perfe€tion, and io hafty were his itrides, that fhe was 
unable to appear at her own benefit in the character of Juliet. 
I was therefore folicited by her relations to perform the parts 
which I did with the greateft readinefs; fincerely regretting, 
at the fame time, the untimely decay of fuch pfomifing merit ; 
which probably would have adorned the ftage with another 
Farren.’ 


We would willingly have extracted fome paflages relating 
to Mr. Quin and Mr. Woodward; but we would neither an- 
ticipate the reader’s curiofity, or run the flighteft rifk of ins 
juring the unfortunate author. 
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[ 273 ] 
Fi fory of the Public Revenue. (Concluded, from p. 210.) 


N the Second Part of this work, Mr. Sinclair proceeds té 
treat of the various motes of providing for the extraor- 
dinary expences of the nation. 


‘ The chargés incurred by a nation in timés of peace, feldom 
exceed its ordinary income, or what it may be made to produce: 
lt requires no great revenue to maintain the magiftrates en- 
trufted with the genefal government of the country ;. to fupport 
fuch as are employed in expounding the laws, and in diftribut- 
ing juftice ; and to defray the expences of fuch public works as 
are effentially neceflary for the benefit of the community. . In- 
deed, if nations were always at peace, fupplying a revenue for 
public purpofes, could never prove burdenfome to fociety, 

‘ But the neceflity there is, from the turbulent difpofition of 
the human fpecies, and the ambition of thofe individuals who 
govern the affairs of ftates, to be perpetually providing for the 
expences of war, is uniformly attended with the heaviett 
charges. . Maxims of frugality, however proper and defirable 
at other times, are found incompatible with a ftate of hoftility. 
When the fate of a nation is at ftake, or evert when any of its 
important interefts are endangered, exertions muft be made, 
without regarding the expences they may. occafion: ‘1 he troops 
and armaments of the foe muft be oppofed, whatever coft fuch 
oppofition may require; and every citizen muft facrifice a part 
of his fortyne, either to increafe the property and maintain the 
interefts of the community to which he sr hlasg or td preferve 
the wealth which it has already acquired from the plunder of 
its enemies,’ 


By the manner in which our author has exprefled himfelf in 
the conclufion of the above paffape, the fenfe, we have reafon 
to think, is very different from what he intended to convey, 
If we be right itt the meaning which we fuppofe him to have 
had in view, the following arrangement of the words would 
have precluded all imprecifion: ‘ or to preferve, from the 
plunder of its enemies, the wealth which it has alteady ac- 
quired,’ : 

Our author confiders, under four diftin& héads, the different 
methods which have been propofed for raifing thofe extraor- 
dinary fupplies. The firft is, to accumulate a treafure in timé 
of peace. The fecond, to levy the neceflary fupplies within 
the year, by.means of extraordinary additional taxes: The 
thirdy to exaét compulfive loans from the wealthieft_indivi- 
duals in. the community. The fourth, to borrow money 
from fuch as are willing to advance it upon the fecurity of 
public faith. Thefe feveral modes he afterwards examines in 
sheir order. : % 
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The firft of the abovementioned methods of fupply has beer 
pradlifed during the infancy of many ftates, and amonigft thefe, 
in that of Engtatid, ander the princes fubfequent to the Con- 
queft. But, ous author.obfetves, it is attended with one ef- 
fential difadvantage. 


‘If thé precious metals at all contribute to the happinefs of 
political fociety (which cannot be doubted, at leaft by thofe 
who confider with how much greater facility commerce is car- 
ried on in confequence of fo ufefal a medium), every plan that 
tends to diminifh theif abundance; muft* be prejadicial. A 
fyftem of that nature may be lefs hurtful, before induftry and 
commerce flourifh ; and at fuch a period may perhaps be necef- 
fary, from the difficulty with which any confiderable fum of 
money is collected in critical emergencies. Buty in general, it 
would he better to employ the furplus of the national revenue 
in works of public advantage, or even in the.coniftruction of 
ufelefs pyramids, as was done by the fovereigns of Egypt, than 
in accamulating a hoard to lie dormant, without intereft and 
without circulation. 7 

‘ A well-known and eminent author has notwithflanding ve- 
hemently contended for continuing the practice of the ancients ; 
and in particular grounds himfelf upon this idea, ** That the 
opening of fuch a treafure neceffarily produces an uncommon 
affluence of gold and filver, ferves as a temporary encourage- 
ment toinduftry, and atones, in fome degree, for the inevitable 
calamities of war.”’?. Unfortunately for this author’s hypothefis, 
the fame circumftance, namely the abundance of gold and 
filver, which alfeviates the calatities of war, augments alfo 
the bleffings of peace; and thofe bleflings are neceffarily dimi- 
nifhed whete treafures are accumulated: indeed, a public hoard 
can hardly be colle&ed, without reducing a nation, in point 
of commerce and circulation, to much the fame fituation in 
times of tranquillity, as in the midit of war. Befides, it is 
proper to remark, that the Romans always endeavoured, in the 
firft place, to procure money by loans, and never applied to 
their treafare, but when their credit was exhaufted.’ 

Mr. Sinclair confirms his opinion with regard to the bad 
effects of accumulating treafures, by obferving that this mode 
of recourfe is liable to other infurmountable objections; fuch 
as’ the danger which may thence refult of ufurpation in mo. 
narchical governments ;, of defpotifm in free itates ; and, un- 
der every form of government, of being improvidentially ex- 
pended. He remarks that in England, the ufurpations of the 
three monarchs‘who reigned after William the Conqueror, 
were greatly owing to_their having fecured the treafures of 
their predeceflors, ‘Thatif. no public treafure had exilted in 
the Roman commen-wealth, Cefar could hardly have fuc- 
ceeded in his attempt upon the liberties of his country. And 
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that the immenfe treafures which the republic of Athens had ~ 
been accumulating for the fpace of fifty years, was diflipated 
in rafh and imprudent enterprizes, to the ruin of the ftate. - 

Refpecting the method of raifing the fupplies within the. 
year, our author obferves that this was the principle upon 
which aids were originally granted by parliament to the kings 
of England : and, at the Revolution, it was imagined that a 
general excife, in addition to the ufual revenue, would have 
furnifhed money fufficient to defray the expences of the war, 
But he juftly remarks, that various circumftances unfortu- 
nately contributed to render fuch a plan at that time imprac- 
ticable. 

‘ The inftant of a revolution is an improper period for in- 
creafing, in any great degree, the burdens of a-nation. Many 
would have rejoiced at fuch an opportunity of {preading difaf- 
fection to the new government. ‘Taxes were at that time pe- 
culiarly unpopular.in England ; infomuch that it was thought 
neceffary, in order to ingratiate the new. fovereign with his 
people, to diminifh inftead of increafing the revenue, and to 
repeal the productive duty of hearth-money, by one of the firft 
aéts to which William III. gave the royal affent after his ac- 
ceflion.’ 

This mode of raifing fupplies has neverthelefs been recom- 
mended by feveral writers, fince the era of the Revolution ; 
viz. by fir Matthew Decker, Poftlethwayt, Mr. Pulteney, and 
Mr. Arthur Young; who have reprefented, in flattering co- 
Jours the advantages, of which, in their opinion, it would be 
productive.. Tocarry fuch a plan into effet, our author ob- 
ferves that two things are requifite ; firft, power and refources 
in a ftate; and fecondly, inclination in the public. We join 
with Mr. Sinclair in thinking, that the ability of a nation to 
make a great addition to its revenue, amidft .all the horrors 
and calamities of war, efpecially in modern times, when ho- 
ftilities are protracted to fuch a length, and carried on in fo 
extenfive a manner, is at beft problematical, For, whether 
the plan propofed by ,Mr. Young, of levying the tax upon 
income, or that of Mr. Pulteney, of laying it upon capital, 
fhould be adopted, in either cafe the expedient would be 
accompanied with great difficulty. According to the former, 
it is fuppofed, that thirty-feven millions of the national 
income arifes from property liable, in time of war, to great 
hazard, and much diminutjon in point of value, and confe- 
quently unable to bear any heavy additional burden. . On 
the other hand, by Mr. Pulteney’s plan, though fufficient 
property exifted in Great Britain, yet the difficulty of collect~. 
ing it from the diftant parts of the kingdom, fo as to anfwer 
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the exigences of goveriiment; muft be extremely great. On 
this fubje& our atithor makes the following juft obfervations. 


‘ The plan of raifing its fupplies within the yéat, however, 

is a Circum/ance which évery nation ought to have in view, as 
it may poffibly prove abfolutely neceffary for its prefervation 
and exiftetice ; and perhaps it might be rendered lefs oppreflive, 
and mote practicable, if, itiftead of f{pecie, a part of the new 
additional fupplies were exacted in-kind ; and if the furnifhing 
of a certain number of recruits; tlie providing of a certain 
number of feathen, or a certain quantity of naval ftores, &c. 
&c. were confidered as a fufficient equivalent for the new taxes, 
at a certain reafonable converfions For there may be property 
in a country amply fufficietit to carry fuch a plan into effeét, and 
yet, where money is demanded, it may be rendered impracti« 
cable, from the want of a fufficient quantity of circulating fpe- 
cie. Such a plan might pethaps be attempted, if the’ real 
ftrength and refoutces of the kingdom were fully known ; and 
‘if it were afcertained, what each diftrict could afford for the 
public fervice, on any important emergency, not énly in money, 
but in other articles ufeful to the flate.’ 
_ The third*mode which has been mentioned of leWing fup- 
plies, namely, that by compulfive loans, is of very ancient 
date in this.country. From being originally a tax on foreign 
merchants, it was afierwards extended to thé natives of the 
kingdom ; from whom it was ofteh exacted ina matiner even 
inconfiftent with common decency; until at laft compulfive 
‘Joans were formally abolithed by the petition of right. The au- 
thor’s obfervations refpecting this arbitrary method of taxation 
deferve to be laid before our readers. 


* But, fays he, it is a curious fubje& of political foeculation, 
whether fuch a plan might not be imptoved, fo as to anfwer 
many beneficial public purpofes; and whether fuch a fyitem 
ought not to be kept in view, if another war fhould unfortus 
nately foon break out. If every wealthy perfon in the king- 
dom were obliged, when called upon by the legiflature, to furs 
‘nifh a certain fum of money, at 2-reafonable interef, upon the 
faith and fecurity of parliament, loans would be raifed upon. 
moderate terms, and probably without much murmur or op- 
preflion. By fuch means, the enormous profits which are ex- 
atied by ufurious moriey-lenders, who combine together, and 
take.every ucfair advantage of the public neceflities, would be 
prevented ; nor would the ration, to gratify their rapacity, be 
joaded with burdens almoft unfupportable.’ 

It cannot be denied, that the neceffitics of the ftate might 
juitify the legiflature in the recourfe to fuch a mode of ex- 
action, particularly if the money-lenders dermmanded exorbit- 
ant intereft; but to prevent the expedient from becoming op- 
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preffive, care would be required to adapt it as much as poflible 
to the convenience of individuals. 

The lait method of raifing fypplies is hy voluntary loans, 
which are obtained on various conditions ; fuch as on valuable 
pledges; on perfonal fecyrity ; by mortgaging the public do. 
mains ; by mortgaging taxes; by temporary annuities ; by 
annuities om lives; by contingent annuities; and by perpetual 
annuities; to which may be added, exchequer bills and deben- 
tures of*every kind, the fale of offices, and the alienation of 
the public domains. 

Qur author, after enumerating the various methods of pro- 
viding for the extraordinary expences of. a nation, takes a ge- 
neral view of the circumftancés which gave birth to the heavy 
Joad of public debts, and of the advantages and difadvantages 
which they have produced. He accounts, in an obvious and 
fatisfattory manner, for the difference of the national burdens 
arifing from military operations, in ancient and modern times. 


‘ Formerly, fays he, one or other of the parties at war? 
boldly entered into the territories of his opponent ; and march~ 
ing directly to the capital, or to any fpot where the enemy had 
afflembled, the fate of a wealthy kingdom, or powerful repub- 
lic, was often decided by a fingle engagement. But in modern 
times, the whole fury of the war is {pent in befieging towns on 
the frontier, or in doubtful naval operations, or in the attack 
and defence of fome remote colony, or diftant appendage ; the 
confequence of which is, that the war js protracted to a great 
length, and becomes progreflively more expenfive. Thus. nei- 
ther of the parties are able to procure any great fuperiority, or 
decided advantage; and hoftilities are carried on, until the re- 
fources of one, or both ef them, are exhaufted ; and ir is found 
impoffible to raife money, either by augmenting the ordinary 
. revenue, or by borrowing on the public faith. ~ 

¢In ancient times, wars were not only shorter in their du- 
ration, but. means were alfo taken, and principles were adopted, 
which rendered great pecuniary fapplies lefs neceffary than at 
prefent- Formerly, the whole was a fcene of plunder.and de- 
vattation. The perions and the property of the enemy were at 
the entire difpofal of the conqueror ; and the general eftimated 
the profits of the campaign, not only by the quantity of money, 
and other perfonal effects he had feized, but alfo by the number 
of his prifoners, who were fold for flaves, and were accounted 
a very valuable commodity. The greater part of the plunder. 
taken in the campaign, was accounted for to the public; and 
many a Roman‘general, after defraying the charges of the war 
from the booty he had acquired, was alfo able to nfake con- 
fiderable additions to. the. public treafury, amidit rhe uiumphal 
shouts of his countrymen. | 
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‘The arms now made ufe of, are alfo much more expenfive 
than thofe of antiquity. The fhield, the fpear, the lance, the 
javelin, and the bow and arrow of the ancients, cannot be 
compared, in regard to price, with the modern mufquet; par- 
' ticularly when the reiterated expehce of powder and ball is 
taken into confideration. And as to military engines, there 
can be no comparifon in point of coft, between a modern train’ 
of artillery, and a fet of battering-rams and catapultz. 

-£ But the principal fource of national expences in thefe 
times, when compared to thofe of antiquity, arifes frm naval 
charges. It is at fea where all the modern nations have wafted 
their ftrength. It is on that element that thofe debts have in 
a great meafure been contracted, under the preffure of which 
they now groan. Had the rage of equipping numerous fleets, 
and building fhips of great magnitude and dimenfions, never 
exifled, hardly any flate in Europe would have been at this 
time in debt. ‘Io that fatal ambition, their prefent diftreffed 
and mortgaged fituation ought chiefly to be attributed.’ 

Various are the opinions which have been entertained by 
different political writers, with regard to the effects of the 
funding fyftem. The celebrated Montefquieu declared, that 
he knew of no advantages of which public debts were pro- 
duétive ; but Mr. Sinclair obferves, that this excellent writer 
feems to have formed too hafty a-conclufion. It is hardly pof-. 
fible, fays'he, for any perfon who attentively confiders the 
fubjeét, to deny the beneficial confequences refulting from 
public credit, in the profecution of a juft and neceflary war. 
And in fact, he adds, the great fuccefs which has uniformly at- 
tended the arms of Great Britain, when its affairs have been 
wifely and prudently conduéted, has been entirely owing to the 
eafe with which any fum, however great, could be procured 
for the public fervice. The latter of thefe obfervations every 
reader muft acknowlege to be juft;, and we therefore have 
fome reafon to doubt whether there really exifts any difference 
of opinion between our author and Montefquiea on this head. 
We ate inclined to think that the baron, in the above men- 
tioned paffage, had in his eye only the political confequences 
of the funding fyitem, and not its immediate influence on the 
conduét and fuccefs of the military’affairs of a nation. 

Tt is certain that the funding’ fyitem, amidft its numerous 
incdnveniencies, is productive likewife of public advantage in 
feveral particulars ; of which we meet with the following ac- 
count in the work before us. as 

“If fupplies were raifed within the year, and the expences 
of war were confiderable, every individual ‘would be obliged, 
in confequence of the additional weight of his contributions, 
greatly to curtail his expences; and the employment of the 
: . ; poor, 














poor, and the confumption of the rich, would be confiderably 
diminifhed. Whereas, when taxes are nearly equal, in times 
of peace and ‘war (which can only he the cafe where the fyftem 
of funding is adopted), the value of every fpecies of property, 
the mafs of national, induftry, and the circulation of national 
wealth, are maintained on as regular, fleady, and uniform a 
footing, as the uncertainty and initability of human affairs will 
admit. Indeed, before public credit is carried to too great a 
height, a war maintained by national Joans and taxes, may be 
accounted even an advantage to the ftate. It is of fervice to the 
poor, becaufe the price of their Jabourincreafes with the greater 
«wemand for labourers ; it is of ufe to the rich, for the greater 
occafion there is for money, the greater is the profit of thofe 
who have money to lay out: and foreign wars, though un- 
avoidably attended with many private calamities; yet generally 
put an end to public difcord, and free the country of a number 
of turbulent and vicious characters, who are a petit to fociety. 

¢ Among the advantages of the funding fyftem, there is none 
which its friends have fo highly extolled, and its enemies have 
fo loudly reprobated, as its tendency to attract money from 
foreign countries, and the confequence with which that cir- 
cumitance is attended. It may, perhaps, be of fervice to a 
ftate at war, to be able to draw fome refources from other na- 
tions ; and the want of fuch aid (as Pinto obferves) might have 
checked and enfeebled al] our military operations. Perhaps, 
alfo, the Bank of England, and the Eait India company, the 
eftablihment of which has added fo much to’ the wealth and 
commerce of this country, could not. have been ereféted, or 
carried on with fuch effe&t, from the low ftate of the trade and 
refources of England at that; time, if it had not been for the 
aflittance they originally received from foreigners: and per- 
haps, fo great is the amount of our public debts at prefent, 
that the quantity far exceeds our confumption or demand at 
home; and our funds could hardly be kept up at any tolerable 
price, without foreign purchafers. At the fame timej whether 
foreign property in our funds ought to be accounted of publi¢ 
detriment or advantage, is perhaps the moft difficult queftion 
of any connected with the funding fyitem. 

‘I am apprifed of what a very intelligent author has faid, 
** That the trading fubjeés of this kingdom, from the farmer 
to the merchant, make upon an average upwards of ten per 
cent. per annum, of the money borrowed from foreigners, by 
our government, at little more than four; and thence, that a 
profit arifes of nearly fix per cent, to enable the people to bear 
the burden of an increaie of taxes, and to give them a freth 
contributive faculty of fub{cribing to new loans.’”? But it mutt 
be acknowledged, that if the money borrowed is immediately 
wafted in forefgn expeditions, and never comes into the circu- 
lation ‘of the country, the nation that borrows, pays intereit to 
foreigners for a fam of money, without reaping from it any 
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folid advantage. The only benefit it can poflibly produce is, 
that it renders #t unneceflary to raife the money at home, by 
which the commerce and circulation of the country would pro- 
bably be injured. 

* At the fame time it is proper to obferve, that when foreign- 
ers are admitted into the public funds of a country, they become 
naturally interefted in promoting its happinefs and prolperity. 
‘© Where their treafure is, there will their hearts be alfo.”’ 
And not only many wealthy individuals who are born in other 
countries, are gradually led to confider the tlate in which their 
property is fettled, as their home, and thence are induced to 
come and refide in it; but if any gre. revolution, or a long 
feries of deltructive hoitilities were to take place on the con- 
tenent (from which we might be happily exempted in confe- 
quence of our infular fityation), the greater part of our foreign 
creditors might find it equally neceflary and defirable, to thelter 
themfelves in England from the form, and this country would 
receive a valuable addition to its population and wealth.’ 

Mr. Sinclair farther obferves, that the public debts of a 
nation not only attra& riches from abroad, with a fort of 
magnetic influence, but dlfo retain at home money, which 
would otherwife be exported ; and which, if fent to othér 
countries, might be attended with pernicious confequences to 
the ftate whofe wealth is carried out.of it. He illuftrates this 
dottrine by the following example: that if France maintained 
its wars by borrowing money, and England raifed all its fup- 
plies within the year, the neceflary confequence would be, 
that all the loofe and unemployed money of England, inftead 
of remaining here, expofed to the chance of being taken up 
by a government, which gave no intereft in return for the ufe 
of it, would naturally ‘be tranfmitted to France, where it 
could be placed out to advantage. Admitting our’ author’s 
fuppofition in the terms which have been fated, the inference 
may perhaps be well founded; but certainly fuch conduét 
could not be more difgraceful to Britifh patriotifm than the 
fuppofed arbitrary meafures of government would be both to 
policy and juftice. Did fuch opprefiion really exift in this 
country, as My. Sinclair has fuppofed for the fake of argu- 
ment, the. incident would be lefs furprifing, that rich indi- 
viduals fhould advance money to a foreign crown, than that 
they did not e:migrate with it, and abandon a nation where 
the enjoyment of their property was fo precarious. Other 
advantages attending the funding fyitem, and {pecified by our 
author, are, tha it brings money into circulation, attaches 
people to government, and encourages commerce and induftry. 

Mr. Sinclair next treats of the inconveniences of the fund- 
ing fyftem ; fhewing the difadvantages attending this mode of 
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procuring money in cafes of emergency; the pernicious con- 
fequences refulting from public debts whilft they remain un- 
paid ; and how far they have a deftructive tendency to increafe 
and accumulate. The firft confideration is, that the poffeffion 
of unbounded credit is too apt to make a nation inclined to 
engage in rafh and dangerous enterprizes. But the moft effen- 
tial objection isthe accumulation of taxes, which, by increaf- 
ing the price of the neceffaries of life, renders it more difficult 
for the manufacturers of a mortgaged ftate, to carry on a fuc- 
cefsful competition with the fubjects of other powers, With- 
out giving any detail of the various objections to the funding 
fyftem, which have been made by different writers, and are 
recited by the prefent author, we fhall lay before our’ readers 
the plan which he propofes for eftablithing the funding fyfiem 
on the -moft beneficial principles for a nation. 


¢ The firft principle that the public ought to eftablith, is never 
to become bound to pay an iota more than the {pecific principal 
fum which it originally borrowed. Adding an artificial to a 
real capital, or pledging the public to pay a hundred pounds, 
when perhaps only fixty were received, is the moft pernicious of 
al financial operations ; and any minifter that propofed fuch a 
plan in parliament, ought to be made liable to impeachment, 
Ic will probably be alleged, that it may be found impoffible ta 
borrow money, without giving the creditor that ufurious ad- 
vantage. That objection, however, ought not to be regarded, For 
when the money-lender knows that every other plan is contrary 
to an eftablifhed Jaw, which cannot be fafely infringed, his ideas 
will be regulated accordingly, and the difference will be made 
up by premiums, or, in the language of the Alley, by'an ad- 
ditional bonus or douceur, on principles lefs pernicious to the 
public. Indeed, if money cannot be borrowed in fuch a man- 
ner, itis a fign, either that the minifter is defervedly unpopu- 
Jar, or that the war is unneceflary, and confequently ought not 
to be perfevered in. 

‘ This rule, if invariably adhered to, will for ever prevent 
the accumulation of a great artificial capital, which terrifies the 
imaginations of mankind, depreifes the {pirit of the people, di- 
minifhes their credit, and confequently impairs their ftrength. 

‘ Jt ought alfo to be an unalterable law of the land, that after 
the creditor has received the intereft originally agreed upon, 
for the {pace of five, or at the utmoft feven years, it fhall be 
insthe power of the public to pay him off, if money can be 
borrowed for that purpoie at_a lower intereft. This principle, 
if rigoroufly attended to, will’gradually occafion a great dimi- 
nution in the intereft of our debts. England, at this time, 
pays only three per cent. for money that was originally bor- - 
rowed at eight; and where artificial capitals do not obftruct - 
fuch a meafure, a nation can always borrow, in time of peace, 
at 
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at acheaper rate, than in time of war, and thus the weight of 
its debts may be perpetually diminifhed. | 

¢ A ftare' determined to carry of its wars, by. the funding fy 
tem, ought never to borrow money upon any other principle, 
than that of perpetual annuities. Al] long and fhort annuities, 
and annuities for lives, whether tontines or ctherwife, ought to 
be avoided. They’ breed confufion in the public accounts ; 
they occafion a great additional expence for management ; and 
the money that is borrowed, is procured upon terms infinitely 
more difadvantageous to the public. Whether, in time of 
peace, fome money might not be raifed, in a favourable man- 
ner, upon life annuities, is queftionabie ; but, there can be no 
doubt that, in time of war, it is impoffible for the public to 
make any tolerable bargain with money-lenders, founded on 
any uncertain contingency, | 

* Befides, whatever may be faid in regard to calculations in 
the, Ailey, that an annuity for a hundred years, is equal, toa 
perpetuity; yet, as Dr. Smith well obferves, thofe who buy 
into the public ftocks, in order to make family fettlements, or 
to provide for remote futurity (and they are the principal buy- 
ers and holders of ftock), and corporations of every kind, are 
not fond of buying into a fund, the value of which is perpe- 
tually diminifhing. And though the intiinfic worth of an an- 
‘nuity for a long term of years, is nearly the fame with that of 
a perpettal annuity, yet itis not fo valuable in the market, is 
never fo much in requeft, and does not find the fame number 
of purchafers. 

‘ Indeed, if a nation js determined to perfevere in the fund- 
ing fyftem, the wifeft and moft politic ftep it can poflibly take, 
is to adopt that mode of procuring money, which is the moft 
likely to be the cheapeft and moft advantageous in the courfe of 
ages. It may flatter itfelf, that when it borrows upon fhort or 
long annuities, it will reap confiderable advantages, when fuch 
annuities are extinguifhed. But it ought at the fame time to 
remember, that before the annuities can ceafe, more money, 
in all probability, mut be raifed; and if the fame unprofitable 
fyftem is adhered to, the nation will aiways be borrowing mo- 
ney upon difadvantageous terms, 

‘ The ettablifhment of an unalienable finking fund, for the 
redemption of public debts, is another principle, which, in a 
ftate, where it is propofed to perfevere in the funding fyftem, 
cannot poffibly,be cifpenfed with; and fuch a fund ought to 
arife; not from any little furplus of revenue, or the increafing 
produce of particular branches, but fhould be founded on fome 
great, folid, and productive tax, proportioned as much as pof- 
tible to the wealth of the nation,. and the debts it has incurred. 
For that purpofe, no plan would be fo effe€tual, as a perman- 
ent regulation, by which every individual, having property ia 
England, whether natives or pateignert, was under the necef_i- 
ty of leaving to the public, at leait one half of his clear annual 
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income in this country, at the time of his death. Noteftament 
ought to be valid, without fuch a bequeit; and if any perfon 
died inteftate, a year’s income fhould be exatteds A revenue 
of this kind, would always keep the debts of a nation within 
moderate bounds, and could hardly be evaded. : 
‘ ‘The care of fuch an unalienable finking fund, fhould be 
entrufted to individuals "peculiarly refponfible for its fuccefs. A 
{pecial commiffion fhould be appointed for that purpofe along. 
A different fet of individuals fhould he. pitched upon to pay 
off public debts, from thofe by whom they are contracted ; 
and the progrefs made_ in difcharging the incumbrances of a 
nation, ought never to be fo.involved with other operations of 
finance, as to become imperceptible to the eye of the public.” 


In addition to thefe articles, our author propafes, that every 
means fhould be adopted for encouraging individuals, when 
they had no near ‘relations, to leave their property to the 
pablic; and that peculiar checks and fecurities ought to be 
contrived to prevent the embezzlement of the money which is 
borrowed upon the national credit. 

In the remaining chapters, the author recites the rife and 
progrefs of our prefent national debts, in the courfe of which 
narrative he gives a general view of them at:the different 
periods of their accumulation; concluding with an account of 
the fteps hitherto taken to’ diminifh the capital, and reduce 
the intereft ; and of the feveral plans which have been fug- 
gefted for that purpofe. Through the whole of the Hiftory, 
Mr. Sinclair difcovers faithful attention to faéts, which he has 
likewife induftrioufly colle¢ted. He examines the opinions of 
different writers with impartiality ; and makes fuch judicious 
reflections, as muft not only render the prefent volume accept- 
able to political readers, but induce them to wifh that he may 
continue a work, which, fo far as he has already proceeded, 
he has, in our opinion, executed with ability. 





Remarks upon the Hiftory of the Landed and Commercial Policy of 

England, from the Invafion of the Romans to the Acceffion 
of James the Firft. In rwo Volumes. Small 8vo. 6s. fewed. 
Brooke, - 


O trace the progrefs of fociety from a ftate of ridenefs to 

that of refinement, is one of the moft entertaining {pecula- 
tions on.the fubjeét of politics. In fuch an enquiry we not 
only behold the genuine characters of men when deltitute of 
civilization, but have an opportunity to obferve the gradual 
developement of the human mind in the exertion of its moft 
valuable faculties. As the wealth and populoufnefs of a na- 
tion are chiefly derived from hufbandry, mandfactures, and 
commerce, 
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commerfce, nothing can prove more ufeful towards difplaying 
the importance of thefe arts, than exhibiting a view of the 
public profperity, which muft always refult from their im- 
provement. In the period which is the object of the Remarks | 
now before us, the author enjoys an ample profpect for a va- 
xiety of political obfervation. He difeovers the rudiments of 
the ufeful arts whilit juft emerging into exiftence in this coun- 
try; and he traces them, through many viciffitudes of for. 
tune, to an epoch when they apeeed a fignal degree of cul. 
tivation. 

‘Fhe work begins with seis upon the landed- and com- 
mercial policy of the ancient Britons; in treating of which 
he adopts the diitinftion ufual with philofophical writers, of 
confidering mankind in three different lights, as favages, fhep- 
herds, and hufbandmen. | 


* Under-the firft of thefe they maude fuch as fabfift by fith- 
ing, the acquifitions of the chace, or'the natural productions 
of the ground. The number of inhabitants in this ftate muft, 
in general, be few: and they can unite together only in fmall 
parties, as the means.of fubiiftence are oftentimes fcanty and 
precarious. Every thing.being common, and the property of 
the. firft occupier, no other law can be expected to take place 
than what depends in a great meafyre on perfonal ftrength. 
When men have fo far advanced towards civilization as to ob- 
tain a diftinct property in cattle, they have commonly claimed 
an exclufive right to particular diftricts, the boundaries of which 
have been fettled by matual agreement or long poffeffion. _ In 
this ‘ftate bodies of men may unite, in proportion to the rich- 
nefs of the foil, and the extent of the country chey poffefs. As 
the property of every ‘individual ts eafily aicertained, few regu- 
Jations are ueceflary ; and thefe are generally founded on cuf- 
tem, which holds the place of waztten laws. When agricul. 
ture is introduced, property becomes fo various and camplicat- 
ed, that a code of laws is neceflary to preferve it as, well as to 
encourage indultry. Cultivated lands yielding a greater pro- 
‘duce than in a ftate of nature, a larger body of people may 
fubfit together, and form an union for their fecurity againitfo- 
reign and domeftic enemies. . And as hufhandry requires. the. 
aid of different arts to fupply its wants, artificers and manu- 
tacturers are gradually formed, and the feveral occupations of 
life are allotted to particular perfons, which in the other ftates. 
are ufually exercifed by all the members. Ancient writers have 
therefore generally made ayriculture and legiilation coeval and. 
attendant on each other.’ 

According to the earlieft accounts, the original mhabitants, 
of Britain, though extremely uncultivated, were numerous 
and martial. But-it.is not improbable, as our author ob- 
ferves, that Celar magnified the number of Britons, either to 
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give importance to his invafion of fo diffant a country, or 
through the want of proper. information; and the Remarker 
is juftly of opinion, that the produce of the Britifh lands, in 
their native and uncultivated ftate, as agreat part of them un- 
doubtedly was in the time of Czfar, could not be fo, confider- 
able as to maintain a nuimerous body of the people. The num- 
ter of inhabitants in every country deftitute of commerce, he 
obferves, is always proportionéd to thé quantity of food which 
the foil or the neighbouring feas or rivers afford; and the 
northern Britons are faid to have abftained from eating fith, 
Our author has not, in this part of the work, taken into ac- 
count thé provifions afforded by the chace, which is fo com- 
mon an exercife in every uncultivated country; but we join 
with him in thinking, for the reafons he has mentioned, and 
for others which miyht be aflfigned, that the inhabitants of 
Britain, before the invafion of the Romans, were in reality 
not fo numerous as they have been reprefented by ancient writ- 
ters; whofe teftimony, however, we are ready to admit, with 
refpeét to what is remarked by our author in the fubfequent 
quotation. 

‘ We are fometimes apt to confider the defcriptions which 
the Greek and Roman writers have left us of ancient Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, as fabulous, and owing to their ignos 
ance of thefe regions. A part of their accounts was andoubté 
cdly received from merchants er foldiers, who, prefurning on the 
ignorance or credulity of their hearers, took the liberty to mag- 
nify what they had feen or learnt from report. But the tems 
‘perature of the air is fo widely different in cultivated and une 
cultivated countries, though lying under the fame latitudes, 
that there is no reafon to diltruit the veracity of thefe writers in 
the relations they have given us of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. Some countries; which were then looked upon-to be al- 
moft uninhabitable through the extremity of cold, afford many 
conveniences of life, and produce grain and fruits which were 
then thought to be incompatible with the climate. And thecul< 
tivated tracts of a country will have a beneficial influence upon 
others that lie at a confiderable diftance. Every part of Eng: 
Jand and France feels the advantages of the impreved agrical- 
rire of their northern neighbours, and ehjoys a warmth and 
temperature of air unknown in former ages,’ 

The fecond chapter contains r¢marks upon: the laridéd and 
commercial policy of the Britons under the Roman govern- 
ment. It is beyond adoubt, that the conqueft of this coun- 
try by the Romans contributed greatly to its civilization, 
Whether it was that the Romans regarded the ofhces of huf. 
bandry as fervile, or that this employment was beft calculat- 
ed to keep the people jn fubjeGuon, it deems to be certain, as 
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‘our author obferves, that agriculture was enforced in the dif- 
ferent provinces of the empire. The advancement of this art 
in Britain, under the government of the Romans, appears to 
be faithfully defcribed by the author, in the following extract. 


« The Roman colonifts, who fettled in Britain, would un- 
doubtedly apply themfelves to the cultivation of the lands in 
their neighbourhood, and endeavour to teach the natives b 
example their own mode of hufbandry, as far it was applicable 
to the foil and climate. But the number of colonifts was too 
finall to have an extenfive influence. Equal benefits arofe from 
the legions, which were quartered in different parts of the 
ifland. As foon as the natives were reduced to fubmiffion, thé” 
foldiers would either till, or oblige them to affift in tilling, the 
adjacent lands, in order to fupply themfelves with better pro- 
vilions than the coarfe food of the inhabitants. In procefs of 
time, villages were built nearthefe military ftations; and fuch 
of the natives, as chofe to imitate the manners of the Romans, 
put thentielves under their protection, and cultivated their 
Jands in greater fecurity from the inroads of their countrymen 
than they could in many other places. And, for the better | 
protection of the people, the troops were quartered im fuch parts 
“aa were beit adapted for maintaining the internal peace and 
tranquillity of the provinces.. As many Britons had retired in- 
to Wales and the northern parts of the ifland, and annoyed 
both the Romans and their countrymen by their incurftons, the 
military forces were fo difpofed as to guard againft them in the 
moit effectual manner. The legions ftationed at Gloucetter, 
Chefter, and Carlifle, and the walls and ramparts thrown up 
by Adrian and Severus, are inftances of the care they took to’ 
preferve domeftic tranquillity.’ | 

In the third chapter, the author delineates the landed and 
commercial policy of England, uncer the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment. ‘This period introduced a great revolution in the 
landed property and manners of the Britons. It feems to have 
rather encouraged than diminifhed an attention to agricul- 
ture, though thofe who chiefly cultivated this ufeful.art were 
loaded with many oppreflive duties and exactions. 


* Landed property, fays our author, being confidered by-the 
Saxons as of_no other ufe than as the means of fupplying them 
with provifions, and the common neteffaries of life, without 
being obliged to purchafe them of others, it was difpofed of 
in fuch a manner as to anfwer thefe ends by dividing it into | 
{mall parcels, and exaéting a fum of money, or a portion of 


- the produ€t, from fome tenants, and labour, or particular fer- 





vices, fromothers. The demefnes of the lords and gentry were’ 
commonly fufficient to furnifhahem with corn and cattle for the 
maintenance of their families ;.and other parts of their eftates 
were difpofed of on fuch terms ae to fupply them with carriages 
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and labourers. To fome tenants a fmall portion of land was 
ranted, in confideration of ,working particular days for their 
landlord; others were bound to carry out the manure to his 
demefne-lands; to reap, mow, or carry his corn or hay; to - 
fhoe his horfes, and find the iron ; to fence a few yards of his 
park, or to fetch timber from the woods ; to fupply him with 
a quantity of honey or malt; to carry his provifions when he 
travelled, or at particular times to treat his fteward or bailiff. 
In fhort, every tenant, according to/his circamftances, was ob- 
liged to lend affiftance to his landlord.’ The ceorles aflifted him 
with their plows and carriages, and the cottagers and ferfs with 
their labour. Whenever thefe forts of tenants were obliged to 
attend, ‘it was commonly fixed, how many hours they fhould 
work, and how much they fhould pay for the neglect; what 
quantity of meat or drink fhould be allowed, and at what times 
they fhould work without any gratuity. Sometimes particular 
days were appointed for their attendance, and at other times 
they were obliged to attend on the fummons of the bailiff,’ 


In the fourth chapter the author profecutes the fubje&, from 
the Norman conqueft to the fucceflion of Henry the Third,. 
From the extraordinary paffion for the chace, which fo much 
actuated the princes of the Norman line, the agriculture of 
England zppears to have derived no advantage, in confequence 
of this revolution; and her commerce, which had been flow- 
ly advancing under the Saxon government, was yet impeded 
by great encumbrances. : 


‘.In every country, fays our author, where honour and re- 
{pect are annexed only to the profeffion of arm’, trade will be 
looked upon as difgraceful to the gentry, and configned to Jews, 
ufurers, and the loweft of the people. And, if commerce had 
been a more creditable employment, it could not flourifh un-. 
der the arbitrary exactions of the monarchs of thofe times, who 
affumed a fovereign jurifdiction over al] its branches, and fre- 
quently feized the merchandife of the fubjects or aliens without 
diftin@ion. Theduties or cuftoms levied on goods imported or 
exported were, for fome time after the Conqueft, in a great 
meafure undetermined, and collected by officers, who fome- 
times plundered, inftead of protecting the merchants. Through 
intereit or bribes, a licence to trade might be obtained from 
the crown by particular perfons; and if a few were enriched b 
the grant, the indultry of others was propertionably difcourag- 
éd. So far was commerce ‘thought to be at the difpofal of the 
king, or under. the controul of his officers, that it was danger- 
ous to intermeddle in any of its branches without having ob- 
tained leave, by a fine or a prefent. Every privilege relative 
zo trade was expofed to fale, and might be obtained for a va« 
Juable confideration. And traffic, even inthe moft neceflary 
articles, was under great reftrictions. T $F people were com- 
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‘ pelled to pay a fine for leave to export corn, leather, cheefe, oF 


any other commodity ; to remove corn from one county to an- 
other ; to fell dyed cloth, or to falt fith in a particplar manner. 
The king’s officers were feldom to be approached by the fub« 
jects without a prefent in their hands, though this was fome- 
times extremely trifling. When nothing of greater value could 
be extorted, they ftooped to receive a hawk, hound, or a few 
fowls, for granting what juftice and public utility required.’ 
The next chapter proefents us with remarks on the period, 
from the acceffion of Henry the Third, to the reign of Henry 
the Seventh. Both the Charter of Liberty, and that of the 
Foreft, were favourable to the profperity of the ration, and 
ferved ‘to encourage improvements in agritulture, as well as 
to extend the bounds of commerce. The rigour of villain- 
age, fo pernicious to liberal induftry; received fome abate- 
ment; and men began to exert themfelves with greater fpirit 
in the acquifition of property, which they could now more 
fecurely enjoy, tnder the protection of laws better calculated 
than they bad been of late for the prefervation of public frée- 
dom. - But it was long befote the prejudices of 2 martial 
people could be .perfectly reconciled to the peaceable occu- 


. pations of commerce. , 


: Inthe period which is the fubje&t of the fixth and lait chap- 
ter, namely, from the aeceflion of. Henry the Seventh to the 
end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, the profperity of the 
fiation, both in agriculture and commerce, advanced with 
quicker fteps than had been known in any former epoch ef the 


“Englith hiftory. ; 


. 


. € The enlarged ftate of commerce, fays the author, gave an 
influence to thé mercantilé ftate of thé nation: Enabled; by 


” the profits of their traffic abroad, to affift the crown with mo: 


hey in the timés of public éxigence, they met with that encou- 
ragement from the fovereign, and refpect from the parliament, 
which will always be attendant on wealth: And by the 
fame means they obtained an‘influence in the legiflature; and 
though they were hot always guided by public intereft, yet they 
affifted in fuggefting and applying the-propereft meafures for 
Maintaining and enlarging the commerce of the nations The 
charters of the boroughs and corporate towns, and monopolies 
in forhé bratiches of trade, granted by the crown, impeded for 
a time the progrefs of commerce, both at home and abroad ; 
but the faifeence of the corporations was fo great, and exclu- 
five charters to trading companies were thought fo ufeful or ne- 
ceflary, that they met with little oppofition from the parlia- 
ment. When many patents and monopolies were fuppreffed 
by Elizabeth, the charteted powers of corporations re trad-. 
ing companies, though at that time almoft equally op- 
‘preflive, paffed unnoticed; or, if abufes were sc 
they 
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they were: never, redreffed.. Trade, neverthelefs, under all 
thefe reftriftions, kept gradually increafing, and making an 
addition to the wealth and number of the people. So many 
new conneétions were formed by our merchants in foreign coun- 
tries, that an interruption of trade in one place was regained 
by its progrefs in another. While Spain was neglecting its ma- 
nufaétures and agriculture, and relying for its chief fupport on 
the produce of its American mines, England was laying the 
foundation of a more durable power, in its commerce, navy, 
and induftry of its people. , 

* And the landowners felt the influence of ari extended com- 
merce, and of the improved circumftances of the inferior rank of. 
fubjeéts. Thefe were enabled now by the profits of theif labour 
to purchafe the produéts of the lands and the conveniences of 
life at higher rates, and to live ina more comfortable manner, 
than in preceding ages. The nobility and gentry, having now 
no longer occafion forthe fervice of their tenants and vaffals, 
~ augmented their rents, and enforced an induftry to which they 
had not been accuftomed. And the high price of grain, by 
permitting its export, enabled them to difcharge this advance 
of their rents. Inftead of the villains and cottagers; a body of 
yeomen began to be formed, whofe circumfttances, permitted 
them to occupy larger farms, to cultivate them in a better man- 
ner, and to make a more ampie_provifion for the Support of 
their famijies. A bare fubfiftence had been the lot of almoft 
all the ancient occupiers. Their farms were too {mall to afford 
more, and their circumftances were too mean for andertaking 
the management of a larger quantity of land; that might have 
_ yielded a more comfortable maintenance, 

‘ The improving ftate of our trade, manufactutes, and huf- 
bandry, imperceptibly emancipated the defcendents of the an- 
cient villains or ferfs, who, although free as to their perfons, | 
were ftill confidered in fome places as-atnexed to the manor. 
There were now fo many ways of obtaining their liberty, by 
engaging in the navy, manutadtories, and other eccupations, 
that they could not be held any longer in confinement. The 
boroughs, though at that time the feats of monopolies and op- 
pretlion, or, as lord Bacon ftyles them, fra:ernities in evil, had 
Jong received the fugitives from the lands and cyranny of the 
barons, and by a year’s refidence fecured their libertye And 
the free and improved tate of the lower claffes of the people led 
them to induftry; and this introduced regularity and order. 
‘The nation feemed to be rouzed fromiits former inattivity, and 
ready to engage in any undertaking that promifed an improve- 
ment in its itate. And the commons, who had formerly been 
depreffed by the ariftocracy, weré now enabled by their wealth 
to acquire fo much infiuence in the legiflature, as to controul 
the exorbitant power and prerogative of the crown, which, if 
unreftrained, might have been fatal to liberty and the public 
welfare.’ 
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The ails in thefe volumes nray be confideréd”as’a 
neéral hiftory of the agriculture and commerce of England, to 
the beginning of the feventeenth century. ‘The fubje&t, fepa- 
rately viewed, affords no brilfiant, incidents which can prove 
interefting to curiofity , but it-places in a clear light the ne- 
ceflary connexion between thofe ufeful.arts and that ftate of 
public freedom, in which alone they ever can flourifh in any 
extraordinary degree. -Moft of the obfervations contained in 
this produétion are to be found in Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of 
Great Britain, and other works ; but they have the advantage 
of being colleéted by the author of the Remarks in an unin- 
terrupted detail. 
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WN Unerous: are the encomiums. and remarks, which have 
been made on the Britith conftitution, both by foreign 
and domeftic writers; and amaidft all its defecis, this celebrated 
fyftem of polity, hardly known ever in idea to the ancients, 
remains the admiration of nrodernstimes, Some public events 
and popular doctrines having’of late years called the attention 
of political enquirers to the principles of our government, 
the author of the prefent Effay appears to have engaged in 
the fame difquifition, with the laudable view of afcertaining 
the grievances coniplained of, and pointing out the moft ef- 
. fetual remedies. It affords us pleafure to find, at fetting 
Gut, that he.explodes the odious, diftinction of the king’s 
friends; ‘and the friends of ‘the people ; and profeffes to write 
as a friend to the conftitution, or, in other words, a friend 
both to ‘the king and the people. This is the only rational 
and unprejudiced manner of treating the fubjeét; and they 
who are governed by any other principle of enquiry, let them 
affe& or really be actuated by the greateft zeal, adhere not to 
the interefts of their country. ° 

The author begins with taking a view of the executive 
power ; in confidering which he endeavours. to evince, that 
the Englifh government, . though apparently monarchical, is, 
in reality, rather a republic... But by this affertion, we un- 
derftand him to mean nothing mote than that the power of 
the houfe*of commons, particularly in granting the fupplies, 
amounts to a virtual afcendency in this branch of the legif- 
lature. 


‘In a word, fays he, in England, the king is called fove- 
reign; yet, in truth, the real, fupreme, itrefiftible, abfolute, 
uncontroulable authority, in which the jura furmmi imperii, or 
the rights of fovereignty, refide, is vefted, not is the monarch 
only, 
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only, but in the. king, lords, and commons united ; invother 
words, in the legiflature. "The king is, in fat, little more 
than the great adminiftrator of the government, or executive 
power: it may, therefore, perhaps juftly be quettioned, whe- 
ther the appellation of fovereign hath, in reality, prodaced 
that refpect which was iptended ; or, by attributiig to’ him the 
fole power of government, it hath not rather leffened the efteeni 
for his authority ; and by directing the people of late years, 
in their fearch for a redrefs of grievances, to a wrong objett, 
it hath not contributed to the increafe of our misfortunes, ra- 
ther than afforded the means of redrefs.’ 


The author next takes a view of the origin of the Englifi 
canftitution, under the feudal fyitem of government; obferv- 
ing that, asa rule of civil polity, this fyitem was extremely 
defective ; and that in confequence of fuch deficiency, the 
judicial power was feparated from the executive, and the con- 
fitution, progreflivély, was improved.in feveral other paru- 
culars. He then traces the rife and progrefs of that powef 
which has been acquired by the houfe of commons; and 
fhews the danger which might refult from its encroachment 
on the peculiar rights of the mionarchical part of the confti- 
tution, 

In the Second Book, the author treats of the caution which 
feems to be neceflary,in reducing either the prerogative, or 
the influence of the crown; which, he thinks, are very far 
from being ia any degree formidable at prefent ; and in this 
opinion he has been enabled to fupport his argument both by 
faéts and authorities. 

In the Third Book, he confiders the nature of. the griev- 
ances complained of ; with the view to difcover the principle 
from which they originate, and the remedies mof likely to 
correct them. He ftates thofe complaints under the general 
heads of being unfuccefsful abroad, and unhappy and prodi- 
gal at home; affirms that faction and corruption are the caufe, 
of the grievances; and makes the following obfervations on 
the means of obviating thefe fources of national misfortune... 

‘Such being the mifchiefs arifing from faction and corrup- 
tion, it will behove us carefully to provide a gainit them. And 
as prevention is better than cure, perhaps no one thing will be 
® more likely to anfwer the purpofe, than that fyitem in which 
every member of parliament {hall find it his ‘belt intereft to 
confult that of the public. ‘That fyftem, therefore; muft be. 
erroneous, which permits any permanent intereft in the repre- 
fentative aflembly. If the members of the lower houfe of par- 
liament were truly elective, they would be undef the controu 
of the people: they would be truly, at leaft to every ufeful 


purpote, a democratic aflembly. The great body of the peoples 
Uz no 
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not being able to make laws in perfon, if thofe to whom they 
delegated that truft fhould betray them, on a frefh election they 
could remove them. But if the members of the houfe of com- 
mons. be hereditary, they become ariftocratic; and whatever 
dangerous defigns they may entertain, they can defy the\peo- 
ple’s voices If, in fhort, elections were free, integrity, and 
not oratory, would be deemed the beft qualification of the can- 
didates. Men of property would be chofen, and needy adven- 
turers excluded. Under the management of fuch men, one 
might hope for public virtue. One would hope their own in- 
tereft in the ftate would fecure them from faction ; and render 
them fuperior to corruption. And, added tothis, if their de- 
légation were of fhort duration, a ftill farther fecurity would 
be afforded. It would be the intéreft of fuch men to prefer 
their petmanent property in the ftate, to a little temporary ad¢ 
vantage ; for littie the advantage muft be, if all permanent in- 
tereft in the houfe of commons were excluded: were parlia- 
ments of fhort duration; and truly elective, it would require 
the mines of Potofi to corrupt them.’ 

Fhe author prefecates the fubjec&t through many chapters, 
end under a variety of diflin@ heads, which to enumerate 
wonld prove tedious to our readers, he endeavours to eitas 
blifh the opinion, that a defect in the reprefentation is the 
caufe of our public calamities; and that, according to the 
prefent mode ef the election of reprefentatives, the houfe of 
comnions tends to an ariftocracy: Amongit a variety of re- 
rharks relative to this fubjeét, he obferves, that to maintain a 
freedom: of election in counties, the number of voters, inftead 
of being increafed, ought to be diminifhed, by increafing the 
qualification. This, he is of. opimion, would be productive 
éf many good effects. It would fhorten the time ufually fpent 
in the election, and prevent drunkennefs, riots, and tavern 
and other expences ; befides, that bribery weuld be lefs prac- 
tifed amongft a fet of independent, than of meedy electors, 
He thinks that the prefent mode ef electiom, both in counties 
and boroughs, is erroneous ; for whilft the voters in the former 
are too numerous, thofe in the latter are too few. If there be 
fikewife a fault in requiring more than one member for a 
place, he fuggefts that thefe ebjections might be removed, 
by requiritig, not the counties or boroughs, but every mar- 
ket-town, and a certain diftrift of the adjacent country, con- 
taining 2 fufficient number Of adjoining pariflyes, to fend one 
member. 7 

In the Fourth Book, the author takes a general view of the 
flatutes enacted’ at different times to remedy the grievances 
complained of; and in the Fifth, he confiders the feveral 
fchémes of private individuals for the accomplifhment of the 
, fame 
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fame purpofe. Among the various improvements fuggefted, 
we meet the following in regard to the conititution of the 
honfe of peers. 


‘ As the houfe of lords are conftituted on an idea of wifdom, 
impartiality, and jultice; and dignity, that is, independence, 
is the very foundation of this principle, if one might prefume 
to fugzeft an improvement in the houfe. of lords, it thould be,. 
not to leffen their dignity, by diminifhing or limiting the 
number of their members, but to increafe their dignity, by ree 
quiring in them, or, at leaft, in all new-made peers, a quali 
fication fo ample, that their own. poffeffions fhould give a fecu- 
rity againit corruption, and infure in them a common intereft 
with the community ; an idea which is the foundation of that 
Virtue, or principle, on which the houfe of commons alfo is 
founded. From the bifhops, indeed, no qualification can be? 
required; as they hold their feats by virtue of their ancient 
fpiritual territories, called, under the Saxons, frank-almoiga, 
or free alms ; changed, by William the Conqueror, into the 
feodal or Norman tenure by barony; and the rather too, as 
they hold their honours but for life. Reitore the dignity of the 
ancient barons, and the houfe of peers will, in fome meafure, 
be reftored to their ancient weight in the fcale of government. 
If a qualification be requifite in the members of the lower 
houfe of parliament, is it not ftrange no qualification thould 
be required in the members of the higheft; and efpecially, 
when (to repeat what is faid before) their territories, which 
are to give them dignity, are the very foundation of the prin~ 
ciple of their conititution ? Should a peer be fo indiferéet as to 
reduce his fortune, and become dependent, he ought to be de- 
graded. A ftate of dependence is inconfiftent with the dignity 
which is required in a peer of Great Britain. Whenever it 
fhall happen, that men in diftreffed circumftances fhall make.a 
part of the Britifh peerage, undoubtedly the equilibrium of 
power would be endangered, Contrary to their inftitution, it 
would invite, what of ali other things ought to be avoided, 
ill-defigning parties, faction, and their concomitant corruption. 
Whereas, the opulence and dignity of the peers of Great 
Britain fhould be fuch as to preclude, as far as haman provi- 
fions can preclude, both faction and corruption ; or; inthe 
language of fir William Blackitone, their fubfervience to either 
of the other branches of the legiflature, As the law pays that 
regard to the word, or honour, as it is called, of a peer, as to 
elteem it equal to another man’s oath, fo his actions fhould 
have that re{pect paid to them, as not even to be fufpetted.’ 

On the whole, the author of this Effay has taken an exten. 
five view of the polity of England, and colleéted a variety of 
obfetvations, as well as made feveral remarks of his own; og 
this fruitful and interefting fubje&. The grand fpecific which 
he, like every other writer who has treated of political evils, 
: 7 V3 | from, 
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from the days of Ariftotle to the prefent time, propofes, is ta 
extinguifh corruption in the affairs of government. That 
this would prove a remedy for all public grievances, is uni- 
verfally. acknowledged ; and the only queition is, the moft 
fuccefsful means of accomplifaing this defirable purpofe, 





Dialogues. concerning the Ladies. To which is added an Effay on 
the Antient Amazons, Small 8vo. 35. fewed. Cadell. 


Epaicgte.: is a mede of compofition facred from its antiquity ; 
entertaining as well as inftructive, from its employing a 

variety -of interlocutors of different manners, ftyle, and pur- 
fuits. It was oncé cultivated with peculiar care, arid the per- 
fons introduced were the: moft refpeftable, for the different 
qualifications-which the author intended to recommend or 
enforce. »Precepts from fuch inftraGtors came with additional 
energy. This was the opinion of Cicero: ¢ we have not in- 
troduced 'Tithenns as a fpeaker,’ fays he, in his introduétion 
to the Dialorue on Old Avge, * for there would be little weight 
in a fabulous perfonage ; but Mareus Cato, already grown old, 
that the argument’ may be enforced with greater authority. 
We ‘introduce Lelius and Scipio, at his Houle. furprifed that 
he bears his age fo eafily, and Cato anfwering them. If ‘he 
feems to contend with more learning than we perceive in his 
writings, you will attribute it to the Grecian literature, 
which,» in this -advanced life, he was very eager to attain.’ 
In thé Dialogue ‘ on Friendfhip,’ he has introduced the {peak- 
ers fill ‘thoré artificially, and feems almoft to relate a conver- 
fation which had’férmerly pafied ; though there is more than 
one hint, that the greater part of it is his own. This kind 
Of difcourfe, fays he, * which refls on’ the authority of our 
anceflor s, efpecially thofe which were illufirious, has, fomehow, 
more weight.’ 

4n Our own time, this ancient form has been revived with 
fingvlar fuccefs by Dr. Hurd. Perhaps there is no work more 
clafical im any modern language; nor any, fince the days of 
Plato, more valuable for the judgment of the precepts, and 
the -fimple energy of the ftyle. All thefe works recurred to 
our mind On ‘reading the title of that before us. The learned 
reader will therefore judge of our difappointment and difguit, 
when we perceived the moft trifling difcourfe, between the per- 
fonages of a modern novel, in language that, fo far from 
arifing to elegance, fometimes creeps in the loweft colloquial 
ftrain. Authors are often injudicious, in forcing a compari- 
fon on their readers minds, which muft be ultimately difad- 
vantageous to their works: perhaps, if we had not been foon 
difguited with the fubftance, we might have thought the lan- 
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guage neatand clear; the anecdotes at leaft entertaining. But 
our readers fhali judge for themfelves. . ! 


¥® 


¢ Mr. Percival. Such a female charaéter will certainly * 

a great improvement of your company, and efpecially to. me ; 
for I can truly fay, with Montaignie, that.:‘* the conver{atiom 
of beautiful and. well-bred women isto me a moft:fweet coms 
merce.”’ Ido, however, fometimés meet with ladies, whom, 
I confefs, I have-not gallantry enough to admire.. In walking 

up the park yefterday, about an. hour before dinner-time, I 
met Mrs. Stanhope, who has an advantageous perfon;-and 
her drefs was very {plendid andvattrattive. But the.is fo vain, 
and. fo ignorant, that the imprefions which her figure at firft 

makes in her favour, are very {peedily’ removed by her extreme 

frivoloufnefs and manifeft affeation: | Her own perfon, and 

her own drefs, feem, indeed, to be almof the only objeéts of 
her attention. oh Shot 

‘ Mr, Wyndbam.. It has, in former ; times, been.a fabjeét 

of debate,, whether women ought to be allowed to proceed to 
great degrees of expence.and lgxury, with refpect to: the de» 
coration of. their bodies.- The: fathers, and particularly. St. 
Jerom, were very fevere in their animadverfions »upon the 
ladies on this head. And I remember, that Bayle-gives an 
account of a controverfy on this fubject, which originated 
from fome fermons of Timotheus Mapheus, preached at Bo- 
logna, in which he had maintained, that women ought to be 
forbidden all faperfluity of drefs by a public decree.» His 
eloguence had fo powerful-an effect, if ‘not- upon the ladies; 
at léaft Rpon the magiftrates, that a decree was accordingly 
iffued againt the cen tioufnefs of female drefs!’ The women, 
however, were not without their advocates on this occafion ; 
and more than one alaed was puablithed to fhew, that the ladies 
fhould have liberty to adorn’themfelves, and ought not’ to be 
deprived of their ornaments. As:to myfelf, I fhallnot inquire, 
whether a: greater licention{nefs.of drefs be not:now adopted, 
even by modeft women, than is im apy refpeét proper or exs 
pedient, and fuch as would formerly have been thought cha- 
racteriftic only of women of pleafure: but 2'will at leaf ven- 
ture to fay this, that when fo much pains and expence are em~ 
ployed on the decoration of the body, the mind fhould not be 
wholly left uncultivated.’ An:elegant drefs, and an agreeable 
perfon, would be rendered till more pleafing by a refined and 
cultivated underftanding.’» 

The anecdotes are chiefly from Ballard’s « Memoirs of 
Learned Ladies,’ and Millar * on the Diftinétion of Ranks-in 
Society.’ Indeed, though the learned reader may foon par- 
ticipaie in ovr ferlings, there are humbler minds who may 
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find both inftru€tion and entertainment in thefe Dialogues. 
But, even as modern performances, there ‘is not fufficient dif 
crimination of character and ftyle *, : 

. The account of the Antient Amazons is taken from Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus, Juitin, Plutarch, &c. Every part 
of this defcriptjon refembles a true ftory, heightened by a ro- 
mantic imagination: even Plutarch allows, that great deduc- 
tions fhould be made from the general relation, to reconcile it 
with truth. Female warriors were not indeed uncommon in 
antient times ; and they feem to have been unufually frequent 
in Scythia, from whence fome of them probably emigrated 
into Africa. Every thing elfe'is fable and uncertainty ; but: 
we did not fufped, at this period, that any one believed them 
to have been deprived of their right breaft, in order that they 
might more conveniently ufe the right arm. It is indeed men- 
tioned by Herodotus, fram whom it feems to have been copied 
by fubfequent authors ; but it is not fupported by the general 
confent of antiquity : the poets, who moft frequently intro- 
duce them, have given a very different teftimony. Virgil de- 
{cribes the drefs of Penthefilea in the following manner : 


‘© Aurea fubnectens exerte cingula mammz 
Bellatrix.’ 


In thefe lines ‘ exertz’ has been always rendered cut of, 
without the fhadow of an authority. ‘ Dentes exerti,’ in 
Pliny,. means teeth not covered with the jaw ; ‘ exerti enfes,’ 
in Ovid, drawn /words. Even Virgil ufes ¢ exerta papilla’ on 
a very different occafion, It is evident therefore that, in this 
paflage, the breaft is only-reprefented uncovered. Claudian, 
in his panegyric on the coniulfhip of Probinus and Olybrius, 
deicribes Rome emulating Minerva. 


‘ Dextram nuda Jatus niveos. exerta lacertos 
Audacem retegit mammam,’ 


In this inftance, to « conquer the Parthians,’ or * reftrain the 
Hydafpe,’ the muft have cut off her arms, if this be the mean- 


ing of exerta. We could accumulate quotations, to fhow, that 


in {culpture and poetry, the Amazons were never reprefented 
in this manner, but with the right breaft naked. We hall 





* May we venture to fuggeft a plan, which arofe from our perufal of 
this work? Female Dialogues -may be probably written fo as to afford 
Pan inftru€tion. Suppoie, for inftance, one between mifs Carter, !ady 

illar, and Mrs. Macaulay Graham, on female drefs, and the'relative im- 


— of ‘otnaments and intelle@tua! acquifiticns Another between 


adanie de Chatelet and Mrs..Montague, on the merits of Shakfpeare.— 
Another, between Mrs. Ciapone and Mifs Seward, on the different female 
accompiifhments.. A work of this kind, if well executed, would probably 
be vety fuccefsful. Sts 9th. ) 
ve how- 
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however, only tranfcribe the following paflages from 'Pro- 
pertius, and the abbé Winkelman. 
. Amazonidum zudatis bellica mammis 
Turba.’ Book ii. Eleg. 14. 
Again, 
‘ Felis Hyppolite xudd tulit arma papilla.’ Book iv. Eleg. 3. 
The abbé tells us ‘ Parmi les figures sdeales, nous ne voyons. 
que les Amazones avec de groffes & d’amples mammelles ; aufli 
comme elles reprefent des femmes, & non des filles, Je bout 
de leur fein eft vifible.”? . Hiftoire de l’Art de l’Antiquité, 
tom. li. p. 151. 








The Obferver. 8vo. 6s. Dilly. 


UNDER this title, the author has collected fome mifcella- 
neous effays ; and they are publithed in avolume, though 
they have never appeared in a detached form. We need not 
enquire into the difadvantages which would have arifen from 
a different plan: if the materials are good, it is of little con- 
fequence whether they are compreffed in a fingle difh, or more 
oftentatioufly difplayed, with all the fplendor of a modern 
entertainment. Our author himfelf recommends, that we 
fhould ‘ praife without comparifon,’ if. we praife at all; fo 
that we are excluded from afcertaining his rank in the procef- 
fion of difierent journalifts, or enquiring in what he may be 
fuppofed an imitator, or where he would rife to the dignity of 
an original. If-we confider then this colle&tion of papers, 
without referring to the labours of others in the fame walk, 
we fhould pronounce them neither void of entertainment or 
infiru€tion. The author’s lucubrations are on fubjects fre- 
quently peculiar to himfelf, and his reading has been often at 
a diftance from the ufual tracts. His piclures of life and 
manners are not diftinguifhed by the vivacity of an original , 
obferver, but feem rather the fictions of the clofet: and fome- 
times the recollection of others’ defcriptions appears to have 
been the fource from whence he has drawn a fcene, rather 
than invention. 
' Thes farrago libelli,? as ufual in fuch circumftances, cone 
fifts.of various fubjects. The only attempt at a new charaéier, 
or father aynew drawing, is in that of the Dampers, and it 
is executed with fpirit and juftnefs. The fpecies of this race 
are well known: they are the enemies of vivacity, and the 
checks of mirth; they filence the {prightly jeft by an ill- 
timed queftion, and blaft the harmlefs {mile by the {crutinizing 
brow of fufpicion, or the {fneer ef malice. For the particular 
traits, 
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traits, we mult refey to. our, duthor, . The ftories. of Calliope. 
and Meliffa are amuffing ; but they. confit of little except 

common fituations, in no, unulual ftyle. The ftory of Abdalla 

and Zarima is lefs trite ; ‘dnd the Diary-of Chaubert exhibits 

a well-drawn picture of ‘a mifanthrope. The account of ma- 

gic, with the anecdotes-of magicians, is written in a-lively. 
manner, and is extremely interefting :\.the facts aré nat com- 

mon, and the remarks are ingenious, 

The great object of the workis.to.give a ‘ compreffed and, 
unmixed’ accountof the Literature of the Greeks, .* carrying 
down the hiftory, in a chain of anecdotes, ‘ frgm. the earlieft 
poets, to the death of Menander.’ It is not pretended that, 
this is entirely. original:_many .parts of it are commonly 
known, and the. ‘T'wenty-fixth Number on the great Libraries. 
of Antiquity, is nearly the fame with the relation of Mr, 
Aftle, in his: Origin and Progref$ of Writing. The Life of 
Pythagoras is clear and accurate’;’ but our author has not ré- 
marked the very extenfive influence of his opinions, or hinted 
at the hidden meaning of fome of’ his peculiar tenets: - There 
is much reafon to think, that a great’ part of the philufophy 
of Greece was a tranfcript only from the de¢trines of ‘this 
early and extenfive enquirer, who’ piercéd. through the myftery 
of the pagan theology, and faw, in the opinions of the Egyp- 
tians, that truth, which many of the Grecian travellers had 
mifunderftood and mifreprefented. ‘The Miyfteries of num- 
bers, and the Golden thigh, alfo ferved probably to-hide-fome 
important doctrines: thefe have’ been’ explained with much 
plaufibility, though we cannot now fay with how much trath, 
by Mr. Tucker, under the afflumed name of Edward Search. 
Our author’s account of Homer is juft and fatisfactory ; but 
when we read ‘his relation of the manner in which his rhap- 
 fodies were probably conneéted by Pififtratus, we could not 
refrain from making a modern application, and, for the Gre- 
cian bard and his collector, fubftituting the names of Offian 
and Macpherfon. We fufpe& it might then be a true account 
of the origin of Fingal and ‘T’emora. 

‘The Atherfian Vifion is well invented, and with one fingle 
failure, fupported with propriety. The author unfortunately 
mentions the modern painter Mengs. We were indeed fur- 
prifed at his fpeaking of Micon as the rival cf Polygnotus, 
the celebrated Athenian painter, fince we have not been- able 
to find any authority for his exiftence. Ariftotle, in his Poetics, 
cap. ii. p. 236, oppofes‘ him to Paufon and Dionyfius, in 
which he holds the firft rank, and Dianyfius the fecond ; but 
probably this fabject may be better elutidated by count Caylas, 
in his memoire ‘ on the Painting of the Ancients,’ among the 
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Memoirs ‘of the Achdemy of Belles. Lettres *. .. We have al- 
ready obferved, that Orpheus probably did not write the trea-! 
tife Hep: Aréav, which the author attributes to him. 

The language of this work is very incorrect ; and thofe who 
examine it will think the Obferver has aéted politically, in 
wifhing to avoid comparifons.. Peritrelion, velumn, and fome 
other words, may be attributed to the printer; but pas/ing, 
deterring, vouchfafements, and fimilar ones, muft be owing 
to the author, Reviewers are the guardians of language, and 
we cannot foffer thefe errors to efcape without reprehenfion. 
The confiruSion too is often faulty. ‘ This is not the cafe 
with them who are born.’ It is Setter to make a breach in any 
thing, rather than good manners. If the obfervations are 
purfued, fimilar miftakes, for they are numerous, muft be 
avoided. We cannot forgive the mufician, ‘ chorda qui /emper 
oberrat eadem.’ 





A Reply to the Treasury Pamphlet, entitled * The propofed Syfiem 
of Trade with Ireland explained.’ 8vo. 2s.  Debrett. 


b dag propofed fyftem of trade between Great Britain and 

Ireland being a matter of national importance, ought 
to be inveftigated by the friends of the two countries with the 
ftricteit impartiality, and by thofe of the former, in particu- 
lar, with all poffible precifion. -In conformity to thefe prin- 
ciples, in our laft Review, we laid before our readers fuch an 
account of the pamphlet on that fubject, as might afford fuf- 
ficient information with refpect to the arguments which it con- 
tained. From the fame regard to free difcuffion, and to the 
great commercial intereits involved in the fyftem now agitated, 
we fhall likewife exhibit the moft effential obfervations which 
occur in the prefent Reply. 

After fome remarks of a general nature, the author ex- 
amines the validity of the argument relative to the foundation 
of complaint, on the part of Ireland, in being reftri€ted from 
importing into this country the produce of the Britith colo- 
nies. The author’s fentiments on this fubje& coincide with 
thofe of lord Shefheld, which we lately had occafion to men- 
tion, and ought certainly to have great weight in the deliber- 
ations for compromiiing the different claims of Britain and 
Treland. ' 





* We have fince found Micon, mentioned by Pliny; and the follow- 
ing paflage is literaily copied by our author. ‘ Hic Delphis edem pinxit, hic 
& Athenis porticum, que Pacile vocatur gratuito; cum partem ejus Micon 
mercede pingeret.’ Lib, xxxv. cap. 9. 
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‘In the hour of our liberality, fays, he, we gave her (Ire- 
land) every thing, except what we could not have given her, 
without ruin to ourfelves. We removed every reitraint that 
could fetter her induftry; we opened ro her the trade of our 
colonies with the refit of the world, and bid her go in fearch of 
wealth in every port that would admit her traders.—We pro- 
mifed her encouragement; we promifed her protection. All 
we referved, was the exclufive privilege of fupplying our own 
markets with the produce of our own colonies, without fuffer- 
ing the benefits and advantages of that commerce to be inter- 
cepted by the way, or diverted into other channels. In other 
words, we gave liberty and encouragement to our filter king- 
dom to get rich at the expence of all the reft of the world, if 
fhe could, and only provided that fhe fhould not intercept our 
wealth, or eftablifh her fortunes at our expence. 

‘In this traly generous and equitable arrangement, Ireland 
had every caufe to be grateful, and none to complain. We did 
her no injuftice ; we withheld from her no right. Our colonies ° 
were the purchafe of her own blood, the acquifition of our own 
treafures, and the work of our own induftry, Their fettlement 
of their maintenance never coft Ireland a farthing—they were 
our own offspring, and we had entered into fuch a compact 
with them as that relation fuggefted. We engaged ourfelves 
< to purchafe their commodities, to the exclufion of all fimilar 
productions in every other country; and they pledged them. » 
delves, in return, to carry thofe commedities to no other mar- 
ket but ours. We undertook all rifks for their proteétion, and 
they referved to us al] the benefits arifing from that fecurity. 

‘ Such is the conneCtion, which, by every principle of juf- 
tice, by the law of nations, and by the cuftom of all the other 
powers of Europe, has been univerfally acknowledged to fubfift 
between the mother country and her colonies. A trade with 
them of any kind, or of any extent, muft have been, there- 
fore, confidered as a favour granted to Ireland ; nor could fhe 
have a fhadow of pretext for complaining of any referve, much 
lefs of a referve which, while it ieft her in equal poffeffion of 
every other advantage, merely fecured us againit any future ri- 
‘valfhip on her part in our owo markets.’ 

In* The t Propofed Syitem of Trade with Ireland Explained,’ 
if was argued, that the Irifh were not likely to fupply Eng- 
land with the commodities of Africa and America, § becaufe 
it will not’be contended that the ‘horteft and cheapeft way of 
importing goods from Africa and America to this country is, 
by carrying them frft into a port of Ireland, and then bring- 

ing them from thence to a port here.’ On this paflage the 

author of the Reply animadverts with his ufual vivacity ; but 
we cannot help thinking that he deviates frcm the direé line 
of argument, as if actuated with circuisous reafoning, into 
. ~ vague 
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vague declamation. ‘That our readers however may judge 
for themfelves, the following extract is inferted. 


* But it was upon the very principle of this circuitous com- 
merce that the whole fyftem of our navigation laws was built. 
Can the author be fo ignorant as to fuppofe that it was the im- 
mediate gain upon the commodities that induced our anceftors 
to confine the colonial and foreign trade? Was this the only © 
benefit they meant to fecure to their defcendants by procuring 
for them their Great Sea Charter ?—When he and the minifter 
next read the nav gation act together, a ftudy which the latter 
has condefcended to recommend to all the ignorant members of 
the houfe of commons, I would advife them to confider the 
preamble of the act which they diftinguith by that name—The 
advantages attending the exchange of our colonial commo- 
- dities, and the vent it occafioned for the native commodities of 

the kingdom—the rendering this country the ftaple of plant- 
ation goods as well as of the commodities of other countries 
for fupplying the plantations; the increafe of fhipping and 
feamen, from the ‘number of ‘nands employed in the carriage, 
in the landing, in the ftoring, and re-{hipping of the colonial 
produce, as well as of the productions of other countries, ime 
rting their merchandize in exchange ; the various gradations 
of induftry arifing out of this complicated interchange, and the 
diffufion of wealth through every clafs of the people, from this 
felf-multiplying commerce: thefe were the chief among the 
enlarged objects which the great characters who framed, exe 
plained, and methodifed the navigation laws, embraced in 
their fyftem. It was by having thele great objects fecured to 
her, that England became'the emporium of Europe; the mart 
where other nations found the readieft and largeft fapplies, 
and the cheapeft barter, and whence, by circuitous trade, thefe 
fupplies were conveyed to every part of the globe. It was by 
this circuitous commerce that fhe indemnified herfelf for what 
nature had denied her, and made the. produce of every climate, 
/ and every foil, her own. Ina word, it was on the foundation 
of this circuitous cormerce that fhe feated her naval power, 
and feizing the fceptre of the ocean, extended her conquefts 
and her influence to every quarter of the world.’ 


Though it fhould be admitted that the author of the Reply 
is fometimes excurfory in his mode of argument, we have © 
“fafficient. proof that he can keep very clofely to the point, 
when either the writer on whom he comments, or the mini- 
iter, appears to be open to animadverfion. But it is neceflary 
that we confine ourfelves to the effential objects in difpute. 

After treating of the propofed fyftem under general heads, 
he defcends to particulars, and mentions different fpecies of 
manufactures, in which he contetids that Ireland would have 
greatly the advantage of this country. With refpeét to that 
4 ‘of 
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of filk, he affirms that the marufz@urers have not hefitated” 
to affert, that the Britith manofadtérer, fappofing the duties it 
both countries to be equalized, would have every reafon to dread 
a competition from the Irifi, even in the Britith market. 

In regard to the woollen manufacture, particularly the old 

draperies, in which are included the fineft cloths, he‘admits that 
this branch of the manufacture’ may not be /wimediately affe&ted 
by the new fyftem ; but affirms, that the manufaéturers have 
exprefled apprehentions with refpe& to the,future. He ob- 
ferves, that.one of the principal reafons affigned by the evis 
dence before the committee, why Ireland does not mianufac- 
tare a greater quantity of finer cloth is, that they have not 
at prefent a fufficient number of fkilful workmén to engage 
init. But he adds, that from the vicinity of the two coun- 
tries, and from the extraordinary bounties given for the en- 
couragement of the manufalure of fine cloths by the Dublin 
Society, this circumftance is not likely to operate long in our 
favour. There would indeed be juft caufe for apprehenfion, 
if the fecurity of our woollen manufactures depended entirely 
wpon the circumiftance here mentioned. 
.. The author afterwards makes fimilar remarks, on the con- 
fequences which he alleges would refult to the trade of refined 
fogars, cotton, leather, foap, and candles, and laftly to that 
of corn’; to all which he {fubjoins fome additional confider- 
ations, of which the following is a part. ; , 

¢ With refpect to the equivalent that has been ftipulated for 
all the facrifices which we are to make to Ireland, the author 
fums it up in a very few lines. It confifts, he fays, in a mo- 
nopoly of confumption, and an aid towards fupporting the ge- 
neral/expence of the empire. 

¢ What the monopoly of confumption is, he does not chufe 
to tell us. I fuppofe he means that monopoly of trade which 
jn the firit pages of his pamphlet Ireland is faid to give Great 
Britain at this moment. In that cafe there is nothing new 
given by Ireland—nothing that can be called a return for the 
intended indulgencies—Or would he infinuate, that the ninth 
tefolution‘is favourable to Great Britain, and that the prefer- 
ence it ftipulates for articles of her growth, produce, and ma- 
nufaéture, above fimilar articles imported into Ireland from 
foreign flates, is amply to indemnify her for the fuperiority 
which the other refolutions will give to Ireland, as well in the 
Britifh as im all foreign markets? The whole body of manu- 
faciurers throughout Great Britain are of.a very. different 
opinton. ‘ - 

‘ What the aid towards the general expences of the empire 
is to be, he does not tell us. ** Whatever furplus fhall accumu 
late to the hereditary revenue from the inereafe of trade under 
the new regulations, above a fated fum, Ireland is to apply to 
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naval fervices, ‘the particulars of which may be afcertained by 
the bill to be paffed in that country for’appropriating that fur- 
plus.’?—Here we have the grand equivalent, which the prefent 
minifter is to fecure to Great Britain, as well for the conceffions 
which he himfelf is to'grant’ tolreland, as forthe more lavith and 
impoliti¢'conceflions of former times and former minifters. But in 
the name of all that is due to an oppreffed and infalted ‘nation, 
to what does this equivalent amount? An incteafe of revenue, 
which is avowedly io arife.from a participation.of the profits of 
the Britifhi'commerce, is to,indemnify Great, Britain for the fa- 
crifice of thefe*profits |, The-emigrasion of Britith manufactur. 
ers, the transfer of Britifh wealth, the defalcation of Britith 
revenue, and the general impoverifhment of the Britifh people, 
are all to be compenfated by the generofity of Ireland in con- 
fenting that her own parliament fhall: appropriate'to whatever 
purpoies they thall think fit, under the denomination of naval 
fervices, part of the refources’‘which the is to acquire from the 
refort and imported induftry of thefe manufa&urets, from the 
influx of that wealth, and fromthe depzedations upon this re- 
venue. “Is, then, the commerce of Great Britain. to become 
more: ‘advantageous to her when transferred to Jreland, than 
when fhe referved all the benefits of it to herown fubjects, and 
applied a proportion of it to. the public-exagentes? Are thefe 
profits. worfe applied as-pledges for the payment of the national 
debt, and refources for future expenditure, than when they 
fhall: be at the difpofal of the parliament of an independent 
kingdom,: for the proteétion of a trade that is to.be eprichéd 
at our expence ?? o . 

On~moft of the articlés of which he treats, \his objeCtions 
appear to be forcible: «But as they depend upon the evidence 
of manufaturers, with which we are as ‘yet but little ac- 
guainted, the validity of the arguments can only be appfé- 
ciated by a knowledge of the judgment and fincerity of thofe 
manufacturers. Uncertainty may raifé doubts, and a regard 
to intereft may excite apprehenfions, neither of, which have 
any folid foundation ; bat, until deliberate enquiry fhall have. 
afcertained that both thofe doubts. and. apprehenfions are 
groundlefs, it would be unpardonable rafhnefs\to make fuch 
conceflions as might endanger the profperity of the nation, 
In*the adjuftment of the propofed commercial regalations, it 
ought likewife never to be forgotten, that no argument in favour 
of them, and drawn from the prefent ftate of Ireland, can be 
_of perpetual validity ; becaufe from the moment that thofe re- 
gulations are enacted, the circumftances of that country will 
be in continual progreflion; and what at prefent is equality 
will, in the revolution of fome years, be found produttive of 
a new, and then, an irremédiable diftintion. 


4 Dialogue 
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A Dialogue between Dr. Fobrfon and Dr. Goldfmith, in the Shades, 
relative to the former's Stridtures on the Englifh Poets, particularly 
Pope, Milton, and Gray. 4to. 15. 6d. Debrett. 


Shoe title gives a full, account of what the reader may expect 
in this performance. The poor doétor pleads guilty to the 
_ charge of partiality. | : 
* You fay I envy’d ;—who’s from envy free? 

Yet objects now with different eyes I fee. 

Thro’ what falfe mediams do our paffions fhine ! 

How grofs affections that I thoaght divine ! 

And again, 

© Prejudice will veil the richeft thought, 

And hurry mifapply, and raife a fault. 

In Pope and Gray I’ve criticis’d a line 

Full oft, dear friend, that never muft be mine. 

In Shakefpeare, Milton, fuch refiftlefs ftrains, 

Beyond the hopes of art, or patient pains.’ 


How far his opinion may alter in another ftate we know. not 3 
it would have required much greater abilities than. our author 
poffeffes, to have extorted fuch acknowledgments from him fome 
time fince; and it may be confidered as rather unfair; to put 
fentiments in his mouth when dead, that he would have re- 
probated while alive. ‘Though we apprehend part of the doc- 
tor’s critique on Gray muft excite difguft in many perfons of 
tafte, we cannot but confider that on Pope, as equally impartial, 
judicious, and elegant: and, though his political principles in- 
duced him to place Milton’s in an unfavourable, poflibly an 
uncandid, light, his opponents, equally biaffed by party-pre- 
judice, have given the worft conftructions to his fentiments they 
would poflibly admit. We can find little elfe obje€tionable in 
the Life of Milton, but much deferving of the higheft appro- 
bation. Whatever this gentleman may think, he is more obliged 
to his biographer, notwithftanding fome cenfure intermingled 
with his praife, than to his bard, for fuch complimentary verfee 
a3 the following : 


« He taught the page to {well in bold relief, 

And rofe fecure from time and ev’ry thief ; 

For he who fieals from him the lighteft fpark, 

Like Han, would hide the diamond in the dark.: 

And fay, what bard has Milton yet out-Cone ? 

His weakeft wing has refled on the fun.’ | 
Thefe lines are ftrangely obfcure and confafed ; but thofe al- 
lading to Pope, are more fo: . 

‘ Or'to Ifaiah’s numbers dare afpire, 

(Who fung Jehovah in Jehovah’s fire) 

In all, the poet fhines throughout confeft, 
Not only happy, but too often bleft ; 
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For fhade is friendly to the feafted eye, 

As clouds betimes adorn the richeft fky.—’ —_ “wT 

The following charaéter, given by Johnfon, of the. fame 

poet, is probably inferior to nothing in this performances and 
it is-but fair to lay it before the reader: —s_. 

‘ Tho’ his cofitention with the fcribbling croud 

Was like the fun contending with a cloud, 

Which the next wind. would haftily difperfe, . 

And leavé the day. as radiant as his verfe ; 

Yet why fhould Pope attack, with keeneft wit,. 

The fhort-liv’d ftrains the poor Ephemerons writ ; 

Gay epigram, like {quibs, that rofe to, ftink, 

And elggies that only mourn’d in ink ?” 
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Creation, a Poem. By Samuel Hughes, M. A. gto. iss Dodfley, 
if this gentleman has not | ‘ 
‘ Undone creation at a jerk,’—., | 

he has certainly made * fad work of it.’ The performiarice is 
undoubtedly a pious, but itis a very dull one: the fentimenrs 
are often juft, but never mew; and the hackneyed images: 
with which-it abounds are generally expreffed'in a harfh; pro- 
Yaic manner. Can any one; with half an ear, miftake the fol- 
lowing lines for poetry? - : 

¢ Whither can the eye firetch and not behold.’— 

* Refolve the queftion, matter is uncreate.’— 


| — ‘ E’en in the fmalleft work 
Of human art thou /ee’# defign, and own’ /?— , 
‘ Its complex operations; ftill in its courfe’— 


— ‘ Thou dard’f to. bréak 

The fhakling bonds of flippant rhyme.’— 
Surely thé words marked in Italics are fufficient to break thé 
reader’s teeth who wifhes to give them full force in the pronun+ 
ciation, We could add to this nofegay of poetic weeds, but 
fhall content ourfelves with exhibiting a fpecimen of our au- 
thor’s defcriptive talents. The quotation; we apprehend; al ; 
ludes to the whale-fifhery: , 

‘ The proud Leviathan himfelf, who ftretch’d 

Upon the Ocean’s back, an ifland feems ; 

Or in ride gambols his-unwiéldy bulk , 

Writhing, deenis ‘all the wat’ry realm his own:’ * 

Or is connected with nothing preceding, and merely ferves td 

make out a defcription taken ftom * Milton; the anhappy 
epithet ‘ writhing’ excepted, which is fubftituted for * wallow- 
ing,’ and gives a moft incongruous idea, When applied to a 





* See Paradife Loft, book vii. 1; 410. 
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bulky object. The concluding words, as we profefs our ignos 


év 


rance of the Leviathan’s opinions, fhall pafs without a com- 
ment: ie Sener are 

‘ E’en he, gigantic as he is, fubdued 

By tian’s fuperior aft, a viétim falls ; 

But'not unprofitably falls. “Though dead, 

He’ garnith not the feftive board, or add 

Ijuxurious honor to the rich repatt, 

Yet full, fo provident is Nature’s God, 

For him the failor ‘braves the flormy flood.’ 


Here, though Mr. Haye’ condefcends to inform us, that a 
whale is not killed for the fame purpofe as a turtle, to regale 
our feftive aldermen, we think he might have told us on what 
account he fell a viétim, and anfwered the end of.his creation. 
But.as fpermaceti, blubber, and train-oil, would not appear to 
adyantage.in)Miltonic verfe, we fhall excufe the omiflion, and 
proceed. ~~ 

« B’en to the frozen North, where, fix long moons, 
Inhofpitable darknefs fhrouds the pole ; 
Where {now eternal. caps the mountains top, 
And threat’ning ice, in many 4 ridgy: iteep, 
Peers o’er the waves indiffoluble, there, 
Recklefs of danger, the bold failor fhapes 
His perilous courfe ; in his own element 
Advent’rous feeks the giant, nor avoids 

Th’ anegual con fli :,1in. the. trembling: boat 
Fearlefs he ftands, and launches trom his arm 
The pointed weapon, confcious what a prize 
Awaits the iffue of fuccefsful toil.’ 


Here we fhall quit the.giant, and the gigantic encomiams on 
our Greenland adventurers; who we find are not only < fear- 
leis’ and ‘ recklefs of danger,’ but that they do not €veén’ ‘ avoid 
an unequal conflict.’ sat where the inequality lies, éxéepting 
in their favour, we cannot fee; or where a whale: is to be 
fought, but in his ‘ own element.’ Amplification is fometimes 
a beauty in poetry: that it is not always fo, we. truft uur quo- 
tation fufficiently evinces. ‘iss 

Mr. Hayes’ lait poem, which obtained the univerfity prize, 
though not a very capital performance, was infinitely: {uperior 
to the prefent, We fhall not prefume to queftion, the judgment 
of thofe who conferred it, though’we cannot but expreis our 
furprize, that his claim to the rents of the Kiflingbury farm is 
not difputed by fome more lineal deicendant of Apollo, Te 
adopt the words of Shakfpeare, 


— ‘ Ye gods, it doth amaze us, 
A nian of fach a gentle temper, ihould 
So get the flart of the majeitic world, 
And bear the palm alone I” 
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The Follies of Oxford: or Curfory Sketches on a Univerfity Edu- 
cation, from an Under Graduate to his Friend in the Country. 
4to. 25. Dodfley. | 


6 Bers: young Oxonian’s performance, for fuch it appears evi- 
dently to be, is not deftitute of, poetic, nor fatyri¢ merit. 
We are fometimes rather provoked at his negligence and incor- 
rectnefs, as he could certainly have improved many paflages 
had he paid proper attention to them, Some cenfures on the 
governing part of the univerfity might have been omitted ; 
and we can aflure the under-graduate, it is generally fuppofed 
that academic regulations require enforcement, not relaxation. 
Here poflibly * the gall’d jade winces.’ But it would not be 
fair to try a jez d’ ¢/prit, like the prefent, with critical {everity, 
In many paffages, the author feems to have in his eye, The 
-Progrefs of Difcontent, a juvenile production of Mr, Warton’s. 
‘Fhe encomium on that gentleman, which concludes the poem, 
will, we apprehend, give no unfavourable idea of it. 


© Penfive around the common room, 
While Warton ** {nuffs his pipe’s perfume,” 
See C » whofe inglorious name 
Will never grace the rolls of fame, 
Strut dignified—with not a fprig 
Of bay leaves ftuck about his wig ! 
** Lo there” (indignant Genius cries) 
*¢ In yon clipt fhade, a Warton lies ! 
How oft, while Eve her landfcapes drew, 
He hail’d my fteps to yonder yew ! 
For him I wove, in Fancy’s loom 
A-texture of perennial bloom! 
For him, with joy th’ affembled Nine, 
Their ampileit wreath confpir’d to twine ! 
Yet what alas, but idle praife, 
Rewards my iweeteft minitrel’s lays !- 


‘© Thus droop my fons, with fcorn repaid, 
Liftle{s amid the fombre fhade ! 
What though I raife the Mufe’s flame, 
With ardent hopes of deathlefs fame, 
Yet cold Negilett’s fevere controul, 
Chills the warm current of the foul !”” 


‘And fee, the filver flipper’d maid, 
Her robes of glofly verdure fade! 
See, in the wideft anguifh preft, 

To yon pale urn her heaving breaft ! 
Still Nature’s hand, her ftreams around, 
Scatters with fimple flowers the ground ; 
But, mark’d by no poetic eye, 

Their hues in breathing incenfe die. 


‘ Well may the faded virgin glow, 
With varied energies of woe. 


X 2 Long 


















































, The Art of Eloquence,’ 


Long has fhe deem’d her ‘+ triumphs” vain, ‘ 
Though her own poet fram’d the. ftrain, 

Haply ev’n he may breathe e’er long 

The fpirit of defpairing fong, 

And own, reclin’d his penfive head, 

The ** tears of Ifis” juftly thed.’ 





The Art of Eloquence. A Dida&ic Poem. Book the Firfl. 41te. 
as. 6d. Dilly. 


WE are told, in an advertifement prefixed, ‘ It feldom hap- 
: pens that an anonymous writer can gain even a moment- 
ary attention from the public, to any reprefentation which may 
tefpect himfelf or his motives for publifhing ; the author there- 
fore of the following poem does net with to detain his readers on a 
fubject that cannot intereft them in the flighteft degree ; but as 
it is poffible that the little piece he fubmits with all difidence 
to their infpeétion,.may not be received with utter difregard, 
he begs leave to fuggeft to them a few obfervations, to intro- 
duce it the more readily to their notice. ) 

‘ It has frequently occurred to the author, that, among the 
various fubjects which come within the province of the Didactic 
Poem, there is no one perhaps better adapted to its genius, 
than the ‘* Art of Eloguence.”” That however it has ‘ never 
been poetically treated :—And the author, a:nidft his frequent 
refleétions on fo fingular a circumftan¢e, had many a time con- 
ceived a general plan for the ufe of the didactic pcet, before 
he entertained the moft diftant idea of affuming that character 
himfelf. 

‘The fubje& (he imagined) might be divided into Four 
Books,  ‘* The firft bock might confift of general precepts— 
the former part contatning—a Delineation of Eloquence, as it 
appears among ruder Nationsin polifhed Society—in this 

ountry —amidft its three great Provinces, the Bar, the Parlia- 
ment, and the Pulpit: hence its three effentials deduced, Ar- 
gument, Ornament, and Pathos: The latter part containing’ 
—a Survey of thefe Effentials—as forming an Oration, &c. 
&c. &e. 

* ‘the fecond Book might be confined te the Eloquence of 
the Bar—or— the Argutentative {pecies of Oratory. 

* The third Book to the Eloquence of the Senatesor—the 
Ornamental {peciés. 

‘ The fourth Book to the Eloquence of the Pulpit—or—the 
Pathetic Spectes.’ 

Such is the plat of the ‘author; and, according to the 
fuccefs of the firft Book now offered to the public, the fup- 
preflion or publication of the others depend. How far he is 
entitled to encouragement, in the profecution of his under- 
taking, the reader may form fome idea from the introductory 
lines, which contain a general eulogium on eloquence. They 
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are neither the beft nor worft in the performance, but will pro- 
bably fuffer lefs by tranfplantation than any other, 


‘ Whillt Britain’s Geniys bids the fifter-arts 
In liberal homage to rejoice, the Mufe 
» Full oft deploring thy difhonour’d wreath, - 
Fair Eloquence ! sad cialeat to raife 
Its fombre colours, from their mafs of fhade, 
To ancient luftre ; pants to trace thy art 
(Congenial with her own) amid the {cenes, 
Where orators of old with kindling vole 
Drew Virtue from its flaumbers, Hence the charms 
_ That into mufic melodiz’d the {peech ; 
Ennobled digtion ; fir’d it with ghe flame 
Of patriotic freedom ; wak’d the foul 
To action ; and gave dignity to life ! 


‘ Spirit of Athens, over Albion ‘breathe 
Charms not inferior! for here flourith laws 
That fofter free-born worth! In union here 
(Erft vifionary' deem’d) the threefold form 
Of fenate lives; yet realiz’d alone 

By favour’d Britons! Here religion beams 
Her genuine light! From images like thefe 
Might rife the foul of Eloquence to heights 


Supernal, fuch as Rome nor Athens knew.’ 


The author feems to poflefs both judgment and learging, | 


Mifcellanies upon various Subje€ts. Py John Aubrey, Ef. F. R.8. 
A New Editio , with confiderable Improvements. To whichis 
prefixed, Jome Account of his Life. 8vo, 35,22 Boards. Ottridge. 


"ERE change of manners and opinions is fo gradual, that it is 
fometimes neceflary to ftep back a hundred years, to per- 
ceive in what we differ from our anceftors. At this time the be- 
lief of dreams, impulfes, apparitions, &c. is {carcely to be found, 
even among the vulgar: in the laft century, perfons of the firit 
rank. in letters firmly trufted to the truth of every. fort of fu- i 
perftitious delufion, It was with reafon therefore, that we lately | 
called credulity the native difeafe of the mind, when we had 
occafion to examine fome firiking effects of the force of imagi- 
nation. Mr. Aubrey’s Mifcellanies, which are now for the 
third time publifhed, contain a confiderable collection of omens, 
apparitions, dreams, impulfes, &c. and furnifh frefh inftancgs 
ofits great-power at all times, and over minds the beft culti- 
vated. Mr. Aubrey himfelf was bred at. Oxford, ftudied the 
law, and was early elected a member of the Royal Society ; fo 
that we muft fuppofe him matter of a great part of the fcience 
at that time known; and, from his letters, he feems to have 
been intimately acquainted with the firft men of that period. 
But neither his learning, his philofophy, or the enn 
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of his cotemporaries, could open his eyes fo as to difcern the 
trifling nature of many of thefe ftories, the connection of fome . 
of his narratives with natural caufes, or the very great deduc- 
tions, which are at all times neceflary, on account of terror 
and fuperftition, of a guilty conicience, or a mind naturally 
weak, The failor’s cap was clearly carried off in a gale of 
wind, and the {choolboy’s top was fo certainly taken up bya 
whirlwind, that the ftory gives a defcription of the phenome- 
non, with almoft philofophical precifion: fo true is the remark 
of Bacon, ‘ that imagination is next of kin to miracle-working 
faith.’ wa > 

The account of the fecond-fight is more accurately detailed 
in this book than in any other. We fhall only add to it, from 
our own obfervations, that thofe who now are fuppofed to.pof- 
fefs this extraordiary faculty, and they are very few, are gloomy 
and melancholy, generally the victims of a difordered imagi- 
nation. So far from valuing this gift of prophecy as an ad- 
vantage, their life is .burthenfome, from the dittreffing ideas 
which continually arife. They ftili own, as Mr. Aubrey ob. 
ferves, that their art is to be taught; but they earneftly dif- 
fuade every one from attempting to learn it. This fact, while 
it precludes the fufpicion of a voluntary impofition, feems to 
fix this ftate of mind among the difeafes of the imagination. 
Their being often right in’their predictions, is no proof of the 
reality of the faculty ; for we well know, that confident pre- 
tenders never want profelytes. - Since refinement has more ge- 
nerally extended, and focial intercourfe increafed, thefe gloomy 
vifionaries are almoit forgetten. 

It might perhaps be produced as an argument againft all 
thefe fancies, that fince a-collector, fo diligent as Mr. Aubrey, 
has not been able to compile a Jarger volume; fince they are in 
general fo vaguely and indecilively related ; many produced by 
natural caufes;sand fome, particularly the pranks played at 
Woodftock with Cromwell’s commifiioners, fince difcovered to 
be human contrivances ; it might be alleged, with little farther 
examination, that the whole was to be attributed to fimilar 
caufes. Better arguments indeed are not wanting; but we 
may fafely leave the fubject, already in its wane, to the philo- 
fophy, perhaps to the f{cepticifm, of the prefent age Either, 
will be equally fatal to the folly and fuperitition, which can for 
a moment’credit the influence of thefe preternatural phantoms. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 

Pe Ob & Sd Ooch Bi 

A Reply to the Arfwver to a Short Effay on the Modes of Defence,’ 
fc. 8vo. 15. 64. Wilkie. — 

y ] E noticed the two former works, viz. the Effay and the 

_ Anfwer, in our laft{ Namber, and remarked, that the 

princiy al and meft impcrtant pofitions of the effayift were un- 

: e fhaken. 
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fhaken. The Reply is acute; fpirited, and fevere : we doubt 
if it be not too perfonal, and would advife the nodle author 
(we beg pardon if we are miftaken) to'curb the exuberance of 
his indignation, left a general queftion ‘fhould fink into a per- 
fonal difpute. The replier holds faft his former advantages, is 
fully, mafter of his own ground, and annoys his antagonift with 
fo much vigour and addrefs, that it will be no eafy tafk to con- 
tinue the conteft. We need not enlarge on the particular me- 
rits of the difpute, fince that is to be decided by much abler 
reviewers, If we are right in our conjectures, the oie 
fent antagonift fights with the pen as fuccefsfully as he has done 
with the fword. 


Impartial RefleHions upon the Queftion, for equalizing the Duties, 
upon the Trade, between Great Britain and Ireland.» By the 
Right Hon, Lord Mountmorres. 8vo. 25, Almon. 


As lord Mountmorres is nat undiftinguithed for abilities: in 
the legiflature of his own country, it affords us pleafure ta find 
that he exerts them on the prefent important occafion. His 
lordfhip’s refieftions difcover a liberality worthy of his rank ; 
and at the fame time he urges, by a juft reprefentation of the 
commercial laws now exifting between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, ‘the expediency of- granting that kingdom the propofed 
equality of trade. In fupport of his argument, lord Mount- 
morres, in'an appendix, praduces, from Scobell’s Statutes, an 
act paffed during the time of the Commonwealth in 1651, by 
which the privileges of the navigation-law were exprefsly ex- 
tended to Ireland. 


Manufa&ures improper Subjedts of Taxation, 8vo. 15. Phillips. 


Though it muft be admitted that. great caution is always ne- 
ceflary in taxing manufactures, we are not thence to conclude, 
that works of induftry ought never to be rendered objects of 
taxation. This indeed feems to be the opinion of the author 
of the prefent pamphlet. But he appears to found his fenti- 
ments upon the idea, that by laying a tax on manufaétures, 
they would neceffarily be cramped or annihilated, Should the 
Jatter of thefe effects enfue, the tax would doubtlefs be ex. 
tremely pernicious; but fo far from this being unavoidable, 
even the former of the fuppofed effects might, and ought to be 3 
avoided, by a taxation prudently impofed. 

To fupply the exigencies of government, without hurting 
the manufactures, the author propofes a tax which would affeét 
all ranks of people in proportion to their expenditure. The 
tax alluded to, 1s upon the real rents of lands and houfes, to 
be paid by the tenant or occupier. But if this fhould not be 
deemed expedient, he thinks that even the moft common ne- 
¢eflaries of life, flour and meat, ought to be taxed ir pre- | 
ference to manufactures. But would not fuch an impoft ulti- 
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mately affe& thofe objects, which the author is fo anxious: t@ 
exclude from the effeéts of taxation ? 


The Crifis; ox immediate Concernments of the Britifh Empire, 
8vo. 15 Od. Dilly. 

This young author (for fuch he acknowleges himfelf to be} 
takes an adventurous flight into the regions of politics, where 
he makes a variety of obferyations, not only relative to the af- 
fairs of Great Britain, but of other countries. Though not 
defective in point of judgment, he appears to have been much 
afifted in this excurfion by a buoy ant imagination. For what 
reafon he has entitled this produ¢tion the The Crifis, we know 
fot, unlefs the name alludes to the experiment he has made of 


is literary abilities, in which we are glad to find him fo fuc- 
cefsful. 


Eironiclaftes; or, A Cloud of Faéts againft ¢ A Gleam of Comfort.’ 
8vo. 2s. Shepperfon and Reynolds. 


The pamphlet to which this is a reply, was an ironical attack 
on the members of the prefent adminiftration, againft whofe 
characters, as well as public conduét, the author directed his 
ridicule. The writer of the produétion before us, at the fame 
time that he refutes many of the afflertions in ‘ A Gleam of 
Comfort,” vindicates the characters of the minillers, and dif- 
plays in a light not very favourable, thofe of their principal 
opponents. Amongft thofe we are not furprifed to ind fome 
marked with the Ratulei of republicanifm ; but that almoit 
any Britifh fubject, much more a perfon high i in office, fhould 
now be reprefented as a Jacobite, excites in us a fufpicion that 
the author is not diveited of prejudice. 


The Danger of violent Innovations in the State exemplified from the 
Reigns of the two firft Stuarts, in a Sermon preached at Canter- 
bury, Fanury 31, 1785. By George Berkeley, D. Le. 80. 
62. Jjohnfon. y 
The fubje& of this fermon is taken from Prov. xx. 21. * My 

Jon, fear thon the Lord and the king, and meddle not with 

them that are given to change.’ The preacher divides his text 

mto two heads; fhowing, firtt, that the civil government is the . 

ordinance.of God; and fecondly, pointing out the danger and 

the fin of making violent innovations in any conftitution of 
goyetnment. With the wifdom of the politician he unites 
the precepts of the divine ; and recommends it to all true pa- 


triots, as a public duty, that they would apply themielves to 
perfonal reformation. 


Plain Fatts, fubmitted to the Common Senfe of ibe People of Eng- 
land. 8vo0. 15. Jarvis. 


This author is a vehement apologift for the laft adminiftra- 
tion, which he particularly vindicates with re{pceét to three 
tranfactions, namely, the coalition, the receipt-tax, and Mr. 

; Fox’s 
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Fox’s Eaft India bill. So far as affirmation can influerce the 

public opinion, he feems to be well qualified for the office of a 

Political advocate, or rather indeed of a partizan ; :for whea 

his purpofe requires plain facts, if they are not to be found, 

he can make them, On this principle he obferves, at fetting 

put, ‘It is now become a generally acknowledged faG,, that 

the Portland admingfiration, as it is commonly termed,. wag 
fuffered to take place at the time, with a view only to lay hold 

of fome favourable occafion, when its final overthrow might 
be more effe€lually accomplifhed.’ It is the misfortune of un- 
founded affertions, that they generally kurt the caufe which 
they are intended to ferve. 


Difcurfory Thoughts on the late A&s of Parliament, viz. Medicine, 
Horj?, Winsow, Poff, Plate, Ge By Francis Spilfoury. No 
Publifher’s Name, or Price. 

Mr. Spilfbury, whofe intereft excites him to defend the uti- 
lity of advertifed medicines, inveighs with great warmth again 
the act of parliament for granting a duty on the venders of 
thofe commodities. So far Mr. Spilfbury acts upon obvious, 
and perhaps excufable principles ; but having appeared as a 
champion againit the miniftry in one point, this redoubtable, 
opponent belabours them with the pefile for feveral other parts 
of their conduct; fuch as the commutation-att, the poft-a@, 
the plate-act, &c. And all this in open defiance of the old 
adage, Ne Sutor ultra crepidam. 


General Remarks. on the Britifh Filberies. 8v0« 15, 6ds ‘Murray. 


The inattention. of the legiflature to the improvement of 
the Britith fifheries is one of the moft furprifing, as‘ well as 
moft blameable circaumflances refpecting the public ceconomy. 
Who can think, without aftonifhment, that an infular nation, 
on the coaits of which may be found fo great a variety of fith, 
fhould yet be fupplied with this article of diet almoft entirely 
by foreigners ? The author of the prefent pamphlet fhews, by 
an abftract taken from the cuftom-houfe-books, that the value 


of fifth brought by the Dutch into the port of London, from — 


February’ 3, 1733,,.to November 1, 1784, amounted to two 
hundred and jeventy thoufand five hundred and. eighteen 
pounds. Many are the pernicious effects refulting from the te- 
leration of this practice: for not only a great fum of money is 
drawn out of the kingdom every year, but the price of fith is 
kept up in the metropolis, at the pleafure of thofe who now 
monopolize the trade ; and in the northern and weftern iflands, 
particularly, numbers of the inhabitants, who, by employing 
themielves in the fifheries, might be enabled to live comfort- 
ably, and contribute to the good of. the public, are at prefent 
pining under all the miferies of want and oppreflion, But to 
render the fifheries of this country ie it is not fuf 


ficient that the imhabitants of the coafts and iflands be excited . 


to this ufefal {pecies of induftry : the bef manner of curing 
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the fith muft be carefully practifed; and even the quality of 
the falt ufed for this purpofe ought likewife to be an objeét of 
confideration. The author of the pamphlet before us throws 
out feveral ufeful hints with refpect to the plan which fhould 
be purfued in the improvement of the fifheries; and as this 
important fubject is foon to engage the deliberation of parlia- 
ment, we hope that fuch meafures will be adopted, as may 
enfure fuccefs to a branch of commerce, not only profitable to 
individuals, but advantageous to the nation in general, and 
highly conducive likewife to the fupport of our maritime 
power. : 


Po es 2 AY: 


The Profped; or, Re-union of Britain and America: a Poem. 
: 4to. Is. 6d. Bew, 

We find that this poem is written by an American officer; and 
if his merits as a writer are not very con[picuous, as a well- 
wifher to both nations he is entitled to our refpect and appro- 
bation. Some of his rore violent countrymen however will 
not, in all. probability, thoroughly approve of feveral invedtives 
contained-in it againit their royal alles; fuch, for inftance, asin 
the following pafflage, where we are told that a fecond Pitt, 

—* Shall frame the great, the blefs’d defign 
Again Britannia’s fever’d fons to join : 
Stern fate propitious on his with thal! fmile, 

And crown with fair fuccefs his gen’:ous toil. 
Then haughty France fhall rue the fatal hour, 
When firit, mifled by boundlefs luft of pow’r, 

To cruth fair Albion all her arts were tried, 
‘Yo tear the weftern empire from her fide : 

. Spain, too, fhall curfe the part her monarch took, 

And every tyrant from his throne be fhook.’ 


The Haftiniad; dn Heroic Poem. In Three Cantos. 4to. 15. Gd. 
Debrett. 

Of thefe three cantos, the firft only makes its appearance. 
Tt is a fatirical performance, of which governor Haftings and 
his lady are the principal objects. Though we do not much 
approve publications of this kind, we cannot deny but the au- 


thor’s abilities feem much faperior to many of our political 
bards, 


Carmen in bonorem Georgii Saville, Baronetti, €&e. Auore 
Johanne Fright. ato. 15. Od. White. 
* Ergo Savilli blandula lurida 
Clauduntur umbra lamina? cui rapax 
_Pepercit Orcus? mors profanam , — 
| Unde manum abitinuifie gaudet ¢? | 3 
Of the words marked in Italics we fhall only obfirve, that 
‘ergo,’ though ufed by claffical writers as an angry interroga- . 
+ tive, 
¢ 
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tive, is here totally out of its place. That the infantine epi- 
thet, counected with ‘lumina,’ would be defcriptive of a Lefbia 
lamenting her dead fparrow; or a boarding-fchool mifs her 
drooping goldfinch; but founds ridiculous, when applied to 
the fenfible and manly Saville. —That ‘ unde’ is a poor fubfti- 
tute for 4 quo, and that ‘ gaudet’ is nothing to the purpofe. 
From thefe opening lines, the reader may form'a judgment of 
the whole—ex pede Herculem. 


The Veteran, a Poem. toe 15. 6d. Debrett. 


An old foldier is here introduced, relating to a' friend his 
eventful hiltory dyring the {pace of forty years, that he was 


‘ doom’d to fhare 
The rudeft perils and fatigues of war. 
Of humble birth, but of right honeft kin, 
He aim’d in youth a warrior’s praife to win, 
And bore contented with the foldier’s name, 
His fcanty pittance and contratted fame : 
Till now, at length, in life’s extremeft ftage, 
Grown grey in arms, and chill’d with wintry age, 
By wounds retarded, and with want oppreft, 
- He fought to fpend his latter days in reft ; 
Such reft indeed as, to his anxious vows, 
The gallant foldier’s rigid lot allows ; 
Still in the guife of fleeplefs war to guard 
The floping rampart, and the foe retard.’ 


The lines are in general fpirited and eafy ; and the author, 
if not a foldier himfelf, appears well acquainted with military 
affairs. Somme inaccuracies, and bad lines, like the following, 
frequently occur. 


‘No fp’rit fo meek, that while the tumult fam’d 
Around, could view it liftlefs and be-calm’d.’ 


On the whole, it is a pleafing performance. 


The Dog’s Monitor, a Satirical Pacem. By Major Henry Waller. 
gto. 2s. Kearfley. 


' The ftory here related is the fame we gave an account of in 

our laft Volume, page :o0%, fomewhat altered, and increafed 
to double its fize, by additional refleCtions and fatirical re- 
marks interwoven with it: feveral of which, though not very 
deep nor pointed, are lively and amufing. A Latin Proemium, 
in monkifh rhyme, is annexed, in which defiance is hurled to 
fome monthly Journalifts, who treated the major’s laft publica- 
tion, as he apprehends, with improper feverity. It contains 
fome ftrokes of humour, but will hardly ftand the teft of gram- 
matical criticifm. 


AV ‘himfical Rhapfody on Taxes and Balloons. 8vo. 3d. Debrett. 


The author has given the character of this fugitive fheet in 
the title.—It is whimfical and a rhapfody ; but as much is faid 
about 
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about Mr. Pitt as of taxes and balloons. The author site 
alfo add, that he isno more an admirer of the minifter than of 
the more particular fubjeéts of the poem. There is however 
fome fhrewdnefs occafionally in the remarks, though we cannot 


boaft of the powers of oar new ally, in oppofition to balloons. 
We fhall feleé& a fhort fpecimen, 


« And what’s the end of all this pompous ftuf, . 
Which philofophic fools fo idly puf? 

Say what advantage:can it bring mankind ? 

Can it affift the lame, the fick, the blind ? 

Oh! no! *tis children’s play ; the fchool-boy’s kite 
Can foar as well, tho’ not fo great a height. 

We know the principle, and ’twere much better 

T’ affift the poor, the pris’ner to unfetter 

With our fpare wealth, than thus amufe the nation 
With ufelefs vanity and vain vexation.’ 


BOK 8 BS. 


The Hiftory of Sir Henry Clarendon, 2 Vols, 12mo. 6s. Baldwin. 


A hero and a heroine, each endowed with every perfeétion, 
muft fee each other by chance, and become inftantly .en- 
amoured. They muft labour through two or three. volumes ; 
and, if no churlith father, or ambitious aunt, is in the way, 
they mutt have a reafonable quantity of doubt and fufpicion, 
infufed by falfe friends. The lady too,. may be forced away by 
a difappointed lover, and refcued miraculoufly. At lait, one 
or other muft be near death, either by accident or premeditated 
violence, and may recover or not, according to the difpofition 
of the author. .This is the fkeleton of a modern novel: fenti-. 
ments, character, or language, are of little confequence ; and 
fuch is the flimfy texture of fir Henry Clarendon, with a very 
fcanty fhare of merit in thefe necefiary additions. 


The Conquefis of the Heart. A Novel. By a Young Lady. 3 Vols. 
12m0. gs. Baldwin. 


This young lady endeavours to affift ¢‘ the caufe of morality 
and virtue’ with fuccefs. The tale indeed is not very new or 
interefting ; though it be a little fuperior to the common clafs, 
The character of mils Adams is a correct outline ; but rather 
too much like that of madame Duval, and we think fhe might 
have been employed a little more in deranging the defigns of 
the hetoine. ‘The old fervant of Mr. Denier, and his little 
itory, are truly pathetic ; and the letter from Diana D’ Avila, 
is written with tendernefs, and a juft acquaintance with the 
human heart: we hope,-in the fcenes of diftrefs, our fair au- 
thor has never copied from her own feelings. We with to che- 
rifh this tender bud ; for we guefs that it may expand with a 
more varied foliage, and more vivid colours, when time fhall 
have advanced it to greater maturity. 


" 
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Che Vale of Glendor ; or the Memoirs of Emily Weftbrook. 2 Valse 
12me. 65s. Noble. 


. This is a pleafing little hiftory ; but with few ftriking ex- 
cellencies. It is ‘a fimple tale, in fimple guife,’ and contains 
a very ufeful leffon. Let no ambitious fair-one, who withes to 
dazzle the Ring with her equipage, or the circle with her dia+ 
monds, facrifice to this childith fplendoer a real attachment. 
The affections may be, by this means, for a time concealed ; 
but they will return with double fervour. If it fhould happen, 
that the weak attractions for a moment prevail, let her, 
like Emily, be wife in time, and fhe will be happy. But, on 
the other hand, this is no argument to fupport the propriety of 
a romantic attachment, in oppofition to a prudent attention to 
futurity. The conteft is becween inclination, fupported by 
reafon, and atitle 3 not between the gay lively fortune-hunter, 
recommended only by the fancy, and the more refpectable 
choice of an anxious parent. 


MISCELLANEOU §&, 


Confilia; or Thoughts upon feveral Subjects. Small 8vo. 25. 6d, 
Cadell. 


The author informs us, that ¢ he would have great reafon to 
lament his labour, if he could for a-moment fuipet, that they, 
viz. the remarks, will be perufed with greater attention to the 
ability of the performance, than to the plain undifguifed advice 
_ it contains. We have looked therefore rather at the fubitance 
than the form; and where we have approved his fentiments 
(and we have fcarcely ever had reafon to difapprove of them) 
we have only regretted that his obfervations have not been 
tore extenfive. The author’s benevolence is indeed confider- 
able: his ‘ moral remarks on life at Jarge, and the condu& re. 
quifite to make that life happy,’ deferve the attention of the 
younger part of mankind. But we may be allowed to hint, 
that they would probably be more acceptable to thofe for whom 
they are intended, if the author had not been fo {paring of or- 
nament. ‘The beauty of virtue is intrinfic; and cannot be 
known till the is attained. It is the bufinefs of the moralift, 
therefore, to make the attainment eafy and agreeable. 


A Treatife on the Principles of Hair-drefings _By William Barker; 
Hair-drefer. 8vo. 158. Od. bew. 

Our ‘ man of tafte *, who feems to have a ‘ genius for ftyle,’ 
has. really collected fome valuable and ufeful obfervations, on 
a fubject apparently trifling. ‘The deformities of modern hair- 
drefling are indeed numerous; and we fear that no approaches 
to fafhion can be made confiftent with true beauty. Yet fo 
great is the power, fo enchanting the magic of.a..beaatiful 
woman, that nothing can deform or difguiie her. The folly 





* See page 18. 
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of to-day may be fucceeded by one not quite fo old, ard yet 
her influence is unremitting. Our author feems calculated to 
improve his art; for, with all his attention to portraits and fta- 
tues, he has even cultivated his tafte in hair dreffing, from the 
precepts of the immortal Shakfpeare: {uch is the power Of ge- 
nius, that it can extract information from every fource. While 
this philofophical hair-dreffer and his fyftem remains, let no 
unhallowed artift prefume to wield his comb, or fhake his pow- 
der puff ! May his arms be as facred as thofe of Orlando ! 

As a fpecimen of his ‘ tafte’ and ¢ ftyle,’ we fhall fele& the 
following fhort paflage. 

* The cafe is reverfed when we confider the lovely Hebe of 
eighteen, whom nature is luxuriantly labouring to crown with 
a profufion of gifts, fuch as the animated cheek dimpled with 
finiles, the fparkling eye beaming with joy,—the refidence of 
a million of charms ; and the neck with that higheft finiih, the 
hair; then the chafte hand of tafte, guided by judgment, 
fhould be employed to check its wildnefs, and conduct with 
_ elegance each waving lock, into that maze of irregular charms 
it is fo prompt of itfelf to form, when inclined to\curl.—To 
guide, not alter Nature, is the bufinefs of a hair-dreffer.” 


The Complete Confiable. By Fohn Paul, Efg. 12m 15. 6d. 
Fielding. 


This feems a pretty accurate account of the prefent office of 
conitable, from the beft authorities. The conitable, fays our 
compiler, is fuppofed to be ‘ the ftability of the place, or the 
ftrong man of the divifion.’” But this: etymology is probably 
erroneous. Comes fabuli, the ufual one, is no lefs exception- 
able ; for the office was originally confiderable, and conferred 
on the higheft rank. Perhaps comes flabi ‘lis may be the more pro 
bable derivation, as the conftable, at fome periods, rather re- 
fembled a civil officer, and this title may have been given in . 
contradiitinétion to the military chief, whofe office was lefs 
confined. We ftill retain the title in the conflable of the 
Tower, Dover Caftie, and fome other places : the high and 
petty conitable, our author’s chief objects, are inconfiderable 
branches of this ancient dignity. 


An Account of the Scotch Society at Norwich. The Second Editions 
8x0. 25. 64. Murray. 


We have already given an account of the inftitution of this 
Society *, which refleéts no fmall honour on the humanity of 
its members, and particularly Drs Murtay, to which it is 
chiefly indebted for its exiftence. ‘Io an account of the So- 
ciety, and the feveral addreffes of the gentlemen above men- 
tioned, are added, in the prefent edition, the fongs which were 
fung ata general meeting of this landable inftitution laft year. 


a * 
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An authentic Narrative of the Treatment of the Englifo who were 
taken Prifoners on the Reduction of Bednore, by Tippoo Said. 
‘By Captain Henry Oakes: 8v0. 25. Keariley. 


' This Narrative is publithed from a manufcript written by 
captain Oakes, adjutant-general to the army under the com- 
‘mand of general Mathews. It ftates the hardfhips and cruel- 
ties which our people fuffered ; but’ makes no mention of the 
caufe which could have excited Tippoo Saib to fuch barbarity. 
It appears however, by the account of lieutenant Sheene, of the 
firft battalion of feapoys, printed in an Appendix to the Nar- 
rative, that Tippoo Saib had been inflamed with refentment 
for cruelties committed by the Englifh troops; and that, in the 
tranfactions which followed the reduction of Bednore, he acted 
upon the principle of retaliation. 


Thoughts on executive Fuftice, with Refpect to our Criminal Laws, 
particularly on the Circuits. Small 8vo. 25, 6d. Dodfley. 


The Englifh.penal Jaw has been accufed of feverity, and, like 
that of Draco, faid to be written in blood. It will appear 
aftonifhing therefore, while every plea has been allowed in mi- 
tigation of the penalties which the law has ordained for differ- 
ent offences, to obferve an advocate contending for the ftriteft 
execution of them. But we think our very intelligent author 
has faid enough to induce us again to examine the quettion, 
and to doubt whether pardon is not fometimes the greatett cru- 
elty: he would be fevere, ‘ only to be kind.’ The frequency 
of executions, and the numerous victims fo frequently offered 
to the fhrine of juitice, give the moft exquifite pain to the feel- 
ings of humanity. Would you then increafe this unhappy 
crowd, erect additional gibbets, and recruit your formidable 


band of executioners? This is not our author’s intention ; the’ 


flacknefs of juftice is, he thinks, an encouragement to vice ; 
and frequent reprieves are found only to have hardened the 
offenders. 1t is certainly an indifputable fact, that where the 
guilty never efcape, crimes are comparatively uncommon. 

We are at leaft convinced that our prefent mode is unfavour- 
able to public fecurity ; and that the fubordinate punifhments 
are the nurferies of tuture, often of more flagitious, crimes. 
Confequently our author’s plan deferves attention: but perhaps 
it fhould not be revived without a proper notice; without a 
public denunciation of juflice again{t every capital offender ; 
without a folemn warning of impending punithment, and of 
the neceflity of reformation, 

This eflay is written, a few pafflages only excepted, with 
propriety, and often with elegance. But we are furprifed that 


gi author, whd could write fo well, fhould talk of * oufting. 


offenders of their clergy.’. The Royal Society once endeavoured 
to alter the preterperfed of read to redde, but without fuccefs ; 
our 
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our author conftantly writes ‘.red.” Thefe are innovations 


which we cannot approve: becaufe no inconvenience or ob{cu- 
* “rity cotketily, arife from the ufual fpelling. 


The ¢ oraplete Wall-tree Pr “uner, &e. By Sohn Abercrombies. tintos 
me 35. -Bladon. 

The praning watl-trees is an art in which common gardeners 
are lefs feilful thah im.thé other ditties of their employment. 
Mr. Abercrombie’s great expérience énables him to afford in- 
tration oft this fubject ; andthe rules which he delivers mutt 
therefore prove ufeful. 


The Propagation and Botenical Arrangements of Plants and Trees. 
By John Abercrombie. 2 Vols. \z2mo. 6s. in Boards. Debrett, 


In this treatife- Mr. Abercrombie delivers not only the theory - 
_and principles of this department of ardening, but the com- 
' monly received practice. In general,  phanies, his. obfervations 
are too trite to be intereiting ; and he is Oftert not fuifficiently 
explicit to afford fatisfactory information. Too this we may add, 
that the betanical arrangements .are imperfe& ; and ‘that the 
‘method according to which he has divided agricultural plants, 
favours more of affectation than of utility. 


A new Vocabulary of the moft di ‘ficult Words in the. Enplifh oe 
guage. By William Fry. \2mo. 26. 6d. Sold by the Authors: 


Mr. Fry, not content with giving words, which are only what 
ave ought to expect in a vocabulary, -has fwelled his work with 
common phrafes’ from”the Latin and French, tranflated into 
Englith, and with apophthegms ancient and ivodern. Nor is 
this all: for we alfo find in the Vocabulary, a mew method of 
ealculating the fun’s diameter. We can only fay, that the man 
who fhould defire greater-variety of materials i in a Veeabulaty, 
would be very unreafonable. 


~ Bannifter’s Reports. 12zmo. is. 6d. Fielding. 

This pamphlet is otherwife entitled, *‘ A Series ot Adjadi- 
cations before Lord Chief Juttice Joker, ia his Majefty’ s High 
“Court of Wit, Humour, and Fun,’ Did any fuch court exif 
in the kingdom, this author would certainly be cafhiered as one 
of the greatett dunces, that had ever appeared: before its _He 
has no pretenfions to any connection with the court of Momus. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Genevan may read the article he méntions in our Review 
for October, 1784. 


The Critical Reviewers are obliged to A.B. for his Letter 
of April 2. 


The Requeft of X..Y¥,.Z. is under ¢onfideration. 


